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INTRODUCTORY. 





| 
1 Tus little work is offered to the trade not as a contribution to the scientific solution of 
| the question of light and colour, but as a humble aid and suggestion to the practical decorator 
| in the prosecution of his daily occupation. 
The science of colour is provocative of a great variety of opinion, and it is to be questioned 
whether the final word has yet been said upon it; but in this work the aim kept in view is the 
as distinguished from coloured rays of light 





harmonious handling of pigments, 
r those interested in the scientific aspect of colour, we would commend to their attention 
the works of Professor Church, who writes in a simple style, easily understood even by the non- 
scientific reader. 








—-—— 


It has, however, always appeared to us that writers on colour, who write from the professional 
ntifie or philosophical standpoint, make the great mistake of 





chair and from the purely s 





ignoring actuali 

It may be perfectly true, as Professor Church states, that red and green make yellow, or that 
blue and red make pink; but the fact remains that in pigments red and green make a sage 
green or a dull red, just according to the proportions they are mixed in, and that blue and 
red make purple. 

The modern school of scientists decry the red, blue, and yellow theory of Brewster, but for 
the painter who handles pigments there is no other theory admissible. 
| A primary colour may be roughly described as a colour which cannot be obtained from any 
source outside itself, 

Accepting this definition, we are shut up, in the matter of pigments at all events, to accepting 
red, blue, and yellow as the only possible and available basis. The late Mr. John Gregory Crace 
in a little work which he published in 1873, speaking on this point, says: “ Whether these colours 
(green, blue, and red) represent the elements of white light I leave philosophy to determine. I have 
my own opinion, and, at any rate, am quite sure that, for the practical study of the science of 
colour, it is desirable to adopt red, yellow, and blue as the only possible primaries.” 





It is from this standpoint that this work has been written, and is now offered to the trade. 
Brewster's proportions of three yellow, five red, and eight blue, as being the proportions necessary 
to neutralise each other, have been demonstrated, so far as painted decorations are concerned, to 
hold the field. Owen Jones adopted them, and in a knowledge of colour—always understanding 
that by this we mean pigments—few men before or since have surpassed him. 


——— 


There is, however, no road to success in colour decoration by taking hard and fast analysis. 
A man may have everything in the way of colour proportions as shown in the spectrum, at his 
finger ends, and yet be an egregious failure as a colourist. The conditions of success as a colourist 
are all of a constructive character, and relate to time and place, and light and environment. These 
things are of the essence of the matter, and cannot be learnt by mere attention to the spectrum 
| and chromatomet Indeed, we should be disposed to go further and say that reliance on the 









scientific analysis and proportion would be detrimental more than helpful; not that we decry 
attention to the scientific aspect of colour, but that we would be disposed not to attach too great 
importance to it. 
The purpose tight through the book has been to show how best colours may be handled or 
, applied to the service of the Decorative painter, Of its importance we need not say a word. 
A clever colourist will succeed where a mere ornamentalist, however facile with his brush, will fail; 
H and we cannot urge too strongly upon those who buy and read this little brochure the importance 
x themselves with the practice of producing 





of experimenting in actual colour, and so. familiar 
harmonious colour effects. 


Mosley Street, Manchester, Dec., 1892. 
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COLOUR STUDIES. 





CHAPTER 1. 


COLOUR IN THE ARTS OF THE ANTIENTS: 


ASSYRIAN, EGYPTIAN, GREEK, RO? 





N, AND POMPEIAN, 


By WILLIAM FOURNISS. 


1st modern student has, hy the investigation and research of 
Ieamed men, been placed upon a pinnacle, with all the 
Kingdoms of the world at hi feet. "A retrospective view 
i ths presented to him ofall the past nations who have 
lived ad srg into the ist place amongst tei cone 
temporaries+ nations who, before sinking fnto oblivion, 
have left a recon of themselves; and_ prevent’ an etersining and 
instrutive plete. All sich peoples have endeavoured to express to 
Alter ages thet aspirations and sugcessex. Ves! all te past world is 
Spread before us of the ninetenth centary: the far of certainly sim 
that discernible, ‘So muchy so varied, and in some cases so vast 
are the remains which are fet, that the modem student i Tikely 
income emarrsed by the aectmelated riches spread befor hn. 
Fortunately for hin, However, cleareyed perception shows to the 
feceplive mind that’a simple’ fount is the’ souree of all the great 
Clversity of rich detail which cham and sometimes bewildes the 
Sight. Tels evident that'a progression of forms 28 well manner 
af working, can be cleanly traced from one age to another. TCs thus 
that the efforts of all peoples to tll their history, express their faith 
And to chronicle theif tumphs, however fragmentary the remain 
ircome sn education to the moem artist tthe painter espetally 
a the anlent nations never falled to caver up the naked stone with 
heartcheering colours 
Tn the cares times of the antient mations the poblic buildings 
of, wood, and. these erections were painted. How could 
primitive people do. anything else than paint them? ‘They 
of wood, and the painting for preservation became a neces. 
Besides, ‘all ature’ wat around them, and nature ever presents (0 
ye of man bea examples of toloar of the uttost diversi 
Navate has always been the tor of primitive races. In the cathy 
days of every nation, Nature ant Father Time have always been the 
parents ofthe child fancy. ‘Then, asthe nations progremed, ost of 
the work ofthe past develope! the more lasting, aad mented sty 
‘The ofspring af earlier periods, the arowork: developed into times of 
special perfection. Thus the atient examples have become an object 
Ids to all who care to consiler them, and by so doing reap the 
harvest of experience sown so abundantly in the past. "The poorest 
Miident ofthe. present day is heir toa wealth of art whieh the 
frestest conquerors of former times, with all thei abilities for 
ender, ena not bring tngether. We can raw valle know: 
fede from the relies of thexe nations, once. powerful, bit gow long 
since paned away; (peoples who, Bowever kept down by. presty 
Akominaton and conditions of servitude a in Assyria and. Egypt yee 
have left works remarkable for their grandeur and enduring 
haracter “Tn these nations, too, were born many of the seenges 
farts which we pracke’ now, and. they have left remains of 
Tungaficent works pfoduced originally by simple means, which are 
fa maevel even in this cientie age, 













































































ASSYRIAN AKT, 


Daring the remotest ages men lived! by the chase and by theie 
flocks and herds, Before the time of "Belus this, tempered by 
fighting, was the dally life of the Amyyians, By! degrees they 
gathered together into comminities and bult dwellings of wood, 
Shterwards tnitated in stone. The earliest remains of Egyptian 
work are nianifest imitations of wooden stricture. ‘The Uree! 
Doric style i evidently derived from a wo The 
Persian columns of marble again are certsiny imitations of wooden 
pillars, whilst all the earlier work of Leacites was of wood, hence 
the scarcity of the emains of Jewish work, 

From the remains of Assyrian work, and from records and ine 
sestigationy we have evidence that the Assyrians usedcolour 
lavishly, We read in Ezekiel: «She stw men portrayed upon the 
wall, the images of Chaldeans portrayed with vermilion, girdled 
‘vith gledles upon their loins, exteeding in dyed attire upon thet 
Heads) all of them princes to look toy after the, manne of 
Habylonians of Chaldea, the land of their nativity.” "In the ruins 
of Nineveh abundant evidence remains of the familiarity of the 
“Assyrians with the earthly oxides. ‘Their decorations were probably 
painted ‘with a native earth oxide sich as Indian ted, and the 
aris ochres. | M. Flanden states that he eould trace in the base 
relief of Khorsabad (Nineveh) #*a tint of yellow ochre in all the 
parts not otherwise painted, as if this colodr had formed a general 
round.” ‘The earlest specimens of colour decoration. let tous 
Sve the vitsfed bricks from Babylon, “The high tower, ascribed to 
Helus, consisted of dininishing eicular platforms, exch distinguished 
by the colour of its wall, (According to Diodoris this tower, was 
the work of Semiramis.) “Col, Ravlinson's investigations have 
Trought to light the fact that it was dedicated to the seven heavenly 
spheres—Sattim, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, sod the 






































Moon. Built on the flat plain of Assyria, this tower was used for 
astronomical observations. "The ruins. show evidences that. these 
bulls were covered by elaborate plaster omaments, and that 
there was a lavish tse of ealou in the decorations. 

“The colours used by the Ausyrians were blue, re, white, and black 
on their painted orazents Mu, red, and gold on the’ sculptured 

green, orange, buf white and black on their enameled 
Tricks, “Another of the works of Belus, according to. Ammianus 
Marcellin, is calle in the present day’ by the natives, Al Kadir 
tr palace. ” (According to Dindoras it was the work of Semiramis) 
‘This huge building contisted of thee enclosures.” The outer wall was 
sixty furlongs (seven and a balf miles) in chetmference. The second 
Sethi, of around fora, was of licks upon which were portayel 
before’ turning, all sort of living ereatires, drawn from tify and 
skilfully represented in. variout colours. Again, the Talylonian 
Canora “insripions have Deen discovered pon the risks and 
fled potiry.. Earthen vessels and Ivicks have been found with 
the figures of lion, the sun, moon, ete. ; calcareous sandstone glazed 
‘with brown enamel have also been discovered, showing that they 
Knew the use even of witsied colours 

Smith, the great explorer, in his book upon Assyrian Antiquities, 
says thst on the ste of Nineveh be found six chambers, all of the 
Sint charcer The ences were manent wih cle 

ua plsers and receses and the rooms in the same syle. The 
‘alle were coloured in horizontal bands, in red, yellow, and: green 
Sand where the lower part of the chambers were’ paneled with snail 
Sone slabs, the plaster and colour were continvel ov 
Sculptures at Nitnrod exhibit a bright erimson or lake tot, a remark 
able thing pointing to the use of maalder, They also probably, sised 
au alate of copper Ese, te nt chapter, Gh re, Shows 
the acquaintance of the antients with colouy a ispesks of Urapery 
of  wlte, green, and bie, hangings, fastened with cords of fine nen 
and pirple to slver ings and pillars of marble: the beds were of 
fal Bi ey pom x pavement of re an be, a wi, and 
Hak, marbles” 

Ts the agth chapter of Exodus, methods are described for eartying 
out the work of carpenters, weaver dyers, and goldsmiths a0 that 
Wwe have abundant evidence that the’ AsiytiansTavishly decorated 
Their building in colour, and that they uaed the oxides of metals 
Perhaps the ist of metals and the eardhs which they found, which 
frete sued to thee purposes Teappears as ony tele metal worle 
Teiained its natural colour, The ileited bricks remain to thi day 
the earliest record of past nations, and. were painted on the bricks 
with a colodr made fen oxidized copper mixed witha Mux and fied. 
Whitt the ware was in the kil, and inastate of fusion, air or smoke 
wa inteodced fato the kilo, with the rest that the copper im the 
Printing, by king up oxygen, became a rich color, rel or yellow, 
Iccording to the smonnt of oxygen taken up by the copper colour 
‘The modern idescent or " Lastre” pottery fk done in the saine way. 
We are aecstomed to regard the antients a though the necesies of 
their day did not compel them to invent articles of se ant comfort, 
but, a8 mater of ft, the Ife of the aatients was, i many Ite 

‘omevrhat like the life of the nineteenth century. ‘There ie 8 







































































BOYPTIAN ART. 


Just fora moment consider the surroundings ofthe antient Egyptian, 
standing as he did at the dawn of civilization, with a dominant 
religion, a military Government, a land mysterioudly fertilised by the 
Nile. According to Volney, Egypt is successively an ocean of fresh. 
water, a miry morass, « green level plain, and a yellow desert of sand 
‘and dust. When the Nile subsides, the eanals and pools are covered. 
with the waterlily or lotus, with its broad, round, dark-green leaves, 
and white and blue flower. The lotus appears'incessantly on the 
antient sculpture, for the plant was the most sacred that grew, and 
was used for all festive and religious purposes, A flond of sunlight 
covered their land, causing shade to be grateful, Their religion 
taught them the resurrection. ‘Thus permanency and repose became 
leading characteristics of their massive architecture, 

‘The most minute customs of the people may be traced on thei 
mural decorations. ‘They evidently anticipated most of our arts and 
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manufactures, Miss Martineau says “In th : 
them deeanting wine with a spon, stewing. set cakes wih 
seeds, pounding spices in a mortar. In their drawing-tooms they 
Tal on choice lounges their lies knit, nt, damn and mendy 2 

ch their lite girls have painted dolls with 
tyes their babies, litle wooden crocodles, 
with soapping jaws.” ‘There are pictures of country men taking 
Sock, of brickinaking, stone citing, flax dressing, glass blowing, 
nd Weaving figures of poters, carpenters, statuanes’ and panier 
‘The ite the people leis fully represented even to their amusements 
gentlemen atinded by dwarfs and balloons lady: guests wearing 
‘wreaths of fows buds holding metal ssrrrs in thelr hands, aad. we 
plainly see that they had jeweled necklaces and gold bracelets. On 
Each tomb we we what manner of man the deteased was We see 
Hi viding in his chariot and ‘watching the sower, the reaper, the 
ploughman, and the man cating off the wheat eart—all the work of 
the farmyard; the oven treading out the ‘wheat, and the ‘iriver 
Singing the winnower tosing the grin into the alt, whilst the 
hunters are bringing in the gome for delicacies forhistable.” Another 
picture represents homes the Adiiral fn his bat filed with rowers 
the sail decorated with bright colous, and a lusurous pavilion on 
eek, Again, a charming scene repiesents a banquet, with meat 
cakes, fru, and wine asks the male and female guests silting, 
very lady smeling a Totus musicians ate playing, and to the hosts 
halt a pet monkey is tied 

it We remain in sort of stupor,” says an old Eastem traveller— 
Abdllaull—"* when’ we consider how mich of genius, of resolution 
and patience, must have been united to a profound knowledge of 
geometry to execute such works as those of Egypt. What diferent 
fstruments from any we know must have been employed. With 
what olxtinateIabour, and to what purpose these nin, have studied 
the suc of animal aod en.” Ie was only by seat ale 
Tntions that those great rock figures—full of majestic repost and 
grandeur of line and proportion—-were carved out of the tock, ‘In 
thete bulldings, in their sculpture in thelr decorations, everybing 
was done by tule. Shall we come to the conclusion that only they 
Calourings were haphazard? The Egyptian was held back by tradi 
tion, and by the enfored restraint of syinbolsm, In moderd day 
when we anly choose our forms and colours with a view (0 the 
individual beauty, we can hardly appreciate the efits of other ages 
to convey thought and meaning fo colour, In spite of these restraats 
the Hgyptian sulted his colour to the architecture-—s0 sombre and 
massivethowing so grateful and’ finposing a shade in a land of 
fppresive sunlight. The buildings, constructed to. throw: great 

dows, enabled him 10 use very" postive and bright colours © He 
made his buildings rich with colour, and relieved the deep shadows 
ly. covering the whole siructure with right reds, yellows, and 
teens. In’ Egypt inthe temples Of the Pharaohs, bite, red, snd 
Yellow prevail” In the times of the Ptolemics, green and. purple 
{ake thelr place, Tn the Roman peti the colour quite degenerated 
ain was unworihy. 

(Onc of the great features of the colour treatment of architecture 
by the Egyptian eonssted ia’ the mural paintings. with which. he 
covered the walls, which wete pictues with omament interspersed 
Between then z erie 

“The square piers as wells the cluimis were fequently omamented 
with the lotus bic ‘The columns were formed of 6 bundle. of 
Stalks tied round ‘with several horizontal bands, the capitals being 
formed by the bulging out of the buds of the’ flower. * Sometimes 
the opened flower formed. che\capltal. ‘The. palm also at times 
finished the theme for a” gracefel’ column.’ Originally these 
columns. were of wood, but in fater times. were cut in stone, bat 
always painted," Walls were covered. with horizontal. bans. of 
Gc, eran which were punted conventional resentation athe 
everyday if of the Egyptians, ther history, adil 
Geer lien cod damian ch hal opie Gat 
store pictures were ekecited inthe following way 
veas first chiseled smooth, the imperfections filed up with cement 
or plaster and rubbed smooth, and then covered. with a. coloured 
wash. Lines were then rill perpendicularly and horizontally with 
Fed colour, forming squares all over the wall Corresponding with the 
Proportions ofthe Rgureto be drawn upon it ‘The subjects of the 

ili and the hieroglyphies were then drawn on the wall wih & 
Hine, most probably by the priest or chief scribe, or by some 
erie aris, ffom a document divided into coresponding <quates 

fame the chie ars, who went over the entire work with & 
back line, giving expression to each curve, deviating here and 
there, oF confiming the ted Tie. The Hine this teed was then 
followed by the seuiptor, who Tncsed the line, ‘The next. proces 
was to paint the figures the prescribed colo, Its easy to se that 
they worked in shat Italian  priaters call fresco” seec, which is 
palo the dy Sus wi color “Aer was de cou 
tas dead in effect having no shine. The gloomines ofthe buildings 
was greatly relieved by this method of colouring. All the omaments: 
tion Was srtly conventionalled, Te was all in character and par 
bf decorative scheme. 

The Assyian and Egyptian. work was all in the nature of a 
diagram, the colours being. lad’ io Gat tnts.” The ‘we ef an 
Inked Gulline and slighily tunk an modelled surfaces helped with 

















































































































STUDIES. 


the great shadows of their massive architecture to give the ue 
ompensation for the rich colowrings. Their” architecture 
example of grind simplicity and calm repose, which, the colours 
fnrich but do not disusb, ‘The evidence of geometry in the 
bulldings points tothe conclusion that they new how 80. to 
proportion their colours as to get the necessary neutralization with 
Sut mixing." They largely sed eatth ochves,buraing them whes 
they wanted a deeper tint. In many of the early tombs scarcely 
Any colours were employed besides those produced by fen 
Combinations. the red, browns, and- yellows. being. all oelues, 
although the sculpture at Nimo! exhibits a bright ertnson oF lak 
tint, “There was a native sulphuret of aneniey and. the yelow 
sulphuret was heated for rel.” "They also used candarach, which 
approaches to the tone of ‘vermilion, ‘They used eLgs for a 
Bedlam, and alg Kod of resins ai sing he colors Simply 
Without mining them together, and from nature's laboratory. They 
Temain to this day bright snd pre-and ive pleasure’ to. th 
Toumger in our modern mitseum, as they did three thousand years 
ago to the almond-eyed. Egyptian. ‘These antient people have 
Written their name and faith upon” the eternal Rocks and ia so 
ae an that fer ges may say revernty 2 May we aly 
as wall,” 





























OREEK ART. 





‘The Egyptians have left remains which are almost complete as a 
record of themselves, their religion, and their history. Portions of 
ovtline and patches of colour are found in the fragments left from 
very nation, and from these aided by tecords, we ean tace the 
Gevelopmest’ of their decorative ski.” ‘Partly’ derived from the 
‘Assjrin and partly from the Egyptian, the Greeks developed a 
Syle entiely their own, selecting types fiom the ancient nations 
and. perfecting them, ‘The eatlet Temples in Greece were of 
wood, richly adomed with brass, tera-ctta, and bronze ornamen- 
tation, ‘These ‘Temples, painted with thei’ deep attong ted. and 
irk green, with the yellow terracotta and brown. bronze, ith 
gleams of brass, must have had an imposing appe. This 
was followed by" painting on the walls and. com 
heomata or paiaings in only one colour in Indiy and. the. poly: 
ehromatic paintings ofthe Kings at Thebes, are exanples, We can 
estimate the harcer ofthe coloured omaiment Of his bn 
ty the taste displayed in their sculpture, The seulpture remains 
bat the. paintings. ave gones We gly hear of thens by tadions 
They followed the Egyptian mode in’ ther carller” paintings 
Figures and animals were fepresented in rows between botders, one 
above another, the ground ling spotted over with flowers. Many 
tpctc legen are wlted as being the origin of painting among 
[ates the sory of a young 





































daughter of Dibutades, a 
potter of Cleon, who traced the outline of her lovers shadow east 
Uy alnip, "1s ao sad that Sais of Samos raced the shadow 
of his horse upon the ground with his spear, thus producing the si 
hhouette, or simple shade drawing, which when painted in ealour was 
called tonechrome, o€ one colour ‘The next step was the mono: 
fram, or ouiline drawing, on which the interior lines of the figure 
remarked without light or shade, of loal colour. 
Th 400 1,¢. a manner prevailed! in which the interior markings of 
te, draperi, "and entire ate painted fine tine The 
Shading'then progfesed to hatching. Fey frequently puta ground 
Of liek, upon which they drew in’ white the eontoat of the eyes, 
eyebrows, nose, and hair.” Contrasting black and white is an inven? 
tion ascribed to. Cleanthes, "They progressed fom this to laying 
deeper shades of the same colour when the object. was to be repre: 
Sented in shadow, and. painted thinly when the. objet was to bein 
ight thus getting light and shade in the same pitare..When they 
arrived at local colour, with gradations of eoloar inthe shades, i Wa 
called life painting. "Finally they painted figures and. animals in 
natural colours, "Force in this ease was frequently got by a deep 
blue: background. 
ati foment a gear the strate of or stenly eng 
lat and depending upon finely designed line repetition, and sully 
for the excellence’ of its eect. By suka T mean thatthe ites 
of the omament- develope! the shape it was on. "For example, the 
Smmament on the mouldings, partook of the contour of the moulding 
“Eg an Tongue" o Egy and Dart om the 

the waterlat on the Cynia Reversa$ haneysuekle (dev 
fiom Assyria) on the Cyna Erectn. “The mouldings were seldom 
the segments of ciees, but always varying in euvatures ‘There is 
ro donb, indeed it has been proved by investigation and restoration, 
that the sane subtlety so evident in their statues and thelr buildings 
obiained in their decorations. Greek symmetry is the symbalsof 
tunity and onder, They ised repetition almost tothe, suppression 
Of variety. It is stately simpler and dignified. "The Greeks, tke 
the Egyptians, yot that neutral elit so necesary to please the eye, 
by so proportioning the amount of colors: that they neutralise cach 
other, and this the colours were so arranged that they threw 
floured bloom over the while structure, bata no way disturbed 
the noble proportions and lines of the architecture" designed. 10 
History shows that the Grecks covered even their white marble 






































































COLOUR 


temples over entirely with painted ornament. Wherever placed it 
seemed as if {t was natural that the ornament should be there, and 
that the space was fited to receive it.The same refinement which 
caused the Greeks to embellish their mouldings with ornament, which 
‘would develop the shape of the moulding, is evident in their painted 
fomament on their temples; even a gradation of colour is teen in 
the omament on the frieze.” The honeysuckle omament of a gold 
colour is darkest at the hase, and graduates lighter towards the top. 
‘The background of this stately and graceful pattern is a slatey 
blue a border top and bottom in black, witha gold clout upon 
it finishes the frieze. 

In the ‘Temple of Aphrodite, Hiltorf shows a black plinth 
answering to our footboard, above this, a border of red pancls 
surrounded by a small yellow stile, a black line top and. Uottom 
completes this border ; above this again is a blue wall with figures in 
natural colours painted with an outline, and without any pretence of 
distance, and without background, stve that given by the colour of 
the wall, A red line separates a grey frieze fom the wall, which j 
a lighter grey than the grey of the dado, having the border spoken of 
above to separate it from the blue wall.” ‘The omament of the frieze 
consists of armour, draperies, etc., which appear as if they were hung 
up; acomice, richly broken up'in colour—reds, blues, and gold— 
crowning the whole. 

feck art, which is the parent of the Roman and Pompeian styles, 
and, incidentally, of the renaissance, shows the cultured intelleet of 
the Greek nation. Whilst in their private life they were retired, on 
their Temples they lavished the utmost efforts of their genius. The 
best kind of sculpture and painting was dedicated to the national 
service in the adomment of their Temples and public buildings 
‘There is evidence that even the statues of their gods were coloured 3 
portions of the robe of Jupiter show traces of a deep crimson tint 
There is abundant evidence of a free use of coloured omament on 
their architecture, though all that has been discovered has been flat 
fn treatment and destitute of shading. Intellectual in all that they 
ddd, it appears a pity that s0 cultivated a nation should have been 
subjugated by the fighting Romans, So great has been the work 
of the Greeks, that itis eternally superior. Even Michael Angelo 
and our Bacon, the sculptors, have failed to restore the broken parts 
ofa Greek statue, The writings of Plato, Homer, Euclid, Socrates 
+ the writings of the men of genius of Greece are to-day 

the examples and lessons of our literary men, and even 

‘of our schools and colleges. Studied even in the cloisters in the 
so-called dark ages, they were equally the source of inspiration to 
scholars at the Reformation. On the remains of classic art was 


founded the renaissance in ornament, ‘Though their religion is now 
only a poetic myth, their philosophy an_ intellectual explanation 


of the mysteries of life, their gods only cultivated types of humanity, 
yet all their work, philosophy, religion, architecture, and decoration 
tll remain an inspiration and a force in modern civilization and life, 


ROMAN ART. 


Tn the Roman work we find « departure from the strict rule of 
the Egyptian an the Greek, a preter range of colours and more 
fxtonave. use of he terdaties charnceriing their work: ight and 
‘Shade and perspective being intraduced. Inthe eater works there 
wrere tracer of Egyptian and. Greeks in Sence, and. some of the 
Roman tombs were embellished with paintings in outline of seenes 
Inythologial and of everyday life and srmoundings. But in Inter 
times the Romans threw olf these restrictions. After the fll of 
Carthage and Corinth, Rome's grest rivals, the Romans employed 
the captive Greeks o'adorn Rome and Tisly wih baths, theatre 
tnd great palaces of Husury. Augustus Cosa boasted that he found 
Rome a cy of licks and converted it into a city of marble, not 
from nove of the benuifal, nar as an exercie of inillect, nor as 
expression offi. With the Romans at was a chronile of ghting 
Sn conquest. “A love of personal display characterised. all thet 
rections For the sake of personal praise, of of popularly, of of 
Stitgloriicaton, they builtin the Greek styles, bat Gebased’ them 
by overomamentatin. "On the lines of the Greck Temples, but 
wis redunaney af emamen, which dyed hie sae 
ppearance, they built their magnificent Dulldings, They” drew 
fan every country spoils, but did not assimilate their art i thee 
Atchitectuve they did not separate from that of the Greck, except to 
take i dmpures ‘There is no doubt that the work done by Greek 
Captive arbcere Jost a great deal of is reGnement, Preceding 
nations had used colour as bntary to the architecture, to which it 
was the handmaiden, Ie was used with very lite admixture, ut 
With consummate jadgment. But with the Roman and Pompeian 
the colours were used in admixture, and even the primaries were 
toned down. "We shoud know but Hite of the Roman painted work 
Mere itnot for Pompeii and. Hercalaneum-—Som these, and. from 
magnificent fragments of their architecture, and descriptions of the 
Sinplious character of thelr temples, amphieates, and their baths, 
wre can get an idea of ther magnificence. Neany’ every Barperor 
Thitta bath for the people. Some idea of thee loxuriousnese may 
te gathered foun a description of that bult by Caracalla atthe fot 
of the Aventine hil, erected A.0. 217. Te was a quadrangular 
Mosk of buildings about one-fifth ofa alle each way. Again, the 
Ciliseuin or Flavien amphitheatre mast have looked splendid tn its 
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decorations. Tt was in plan elliptical, 620° 513, in height 162 feet, 
wrth teats for Bojo00 people. How it was dccoated We can judge 
from the remains of sitailar buildings at Pompeli, The Temple of 
Venus Vietris, built by Pompey, and in, which Julius Coesar was 
slain, was a magnificent series’ of buildings An idea of the 
Alccoration of this building may be gathered from a description of 
fan awning which Nero had made to shade the spectators. Tt was 
falled the veil of Nero, Used fora shelter ftom the sun, it was of 
sar fn the centre was an embroidered 
Apollo, guiding the chariot of the 
© used in all the amphitheatees, ad 
TLacretias, speaking upon the 
tiect of coloured bores upon transmitted light, sys— 
“Thus the crowd surveys 
Oftin the Theatre, whose awnings broad, 
Beslecked with crimson, yellow, and the tint 
Of steel cerulean, from their fluted heights 
Wave tremulous and o'er the scene beneath, 
Fach marble statue and the 
Of raok and beauty, fing their tints superb, 
While asthe walls with ampler shade repel 
The garish noonbeam, every object round 
Laughs with a deeper dye, and wears profuse, 
A lovelier liste, ravished from the day.” 


Some idea of the size of these awnings may be gathered when we 
state that the Circus Maximus (nearly a circle) was 265 feet across. 
‘Another feature of Roman architecture consisted in the Basiicas, 
or Halls of Justice, out of which grew the Chistian churches and 
Romanesque style. 

“The Roman style appears more robust than the Greek—they had 
sore vigour of mind than the Greclans, » There is greater strength, 
but we miss the refinement of the Greek. The sculptured work 
grander in line and more massive in the foliage. Lsuriousness is 
the prevailing effect of Roman work, From the Greeks the 
tuncreative Roman drew hie poetry, science, and. philosophy. The 
Roman overeame the Greek in the field of batt, but the Greek 
subdued the mind of the Roman afterwards, Even in the sixteenth 
entury the intellect of the Greek inflaenced the ecclesiastics i had 
dione the knight. in. the reign of chivalry. Tt dominated the 
Reformation, A Greek sage by his writings influenced the scholastic 

ilosophy of the Middle Ages.” Greek authors pervaded the 
Fiterature ofthe fifteenth century. ‘The great success of Greeke art was 
due to the intense love of the beautiful which they manifested ; for 
this they disregarded variety, novelty, and vigour, ‘Theirs was a 
beautifl dream of the youth of civilization; but the Roman was 
actuated by different motives—lust vanity of 
display toa great extent marred their art. Michael Angelo largely 
Stalied “Roman Art, and. his own, work resembled in part its 
haracter, in the weaith of idea and boldness of line strength being 
his forte); yet Greek artis the more beautiful, 


POMPEIAN ART, 


‘The Pompelan style of decoration was, no doubt, the same as thet 
at Rome, Pompei and Herculaneum were holifay resorts of the 
ple who were tired of the greater Rome. Juvenal speaks of 
Fuses at Rome of ten storeys. This appears strange when we 
notice the Tile rooms at Pompe: the kitchen not much higger than 
2 good sized cupbonrd, whilst kitchens in Rome have bean described 
de being four hundred feet Tong. All the houses of Fompelt are of 
tne stofey. The Forum, however, which was a great square, had & 
Wooden gallery, serving asa promenade, ninning all rund ie, Let 
Us examine a house. pon entering the door of a Pompetan house, 
on the dot of which general cd “ave” (ele) and 
frssng a litle cell once oceupied bythe porter, with, in some cases, 
"Hewave of the dog’ loscribed on the foot, we enter a. smal 
quadrangular eoutty paved with black and white mosaic, with an 
dblong snazble basin in the centre, in which stands a statue holding 
4 vase fom whence a fountain flows. Ta many houses the whole of 
the fountain court was surounded. by statues on stands, on whi 
were placed in the daytime vases of owers and at night lamps 
Above the fountala, the centre of the court ix open to the 
Around this cour, ‘ander the overhanging roof, are the seq 
rooms, open recestes, hall, and” parlowr—these all open into the 
Court.’ Passing through the hall, we enter a small inner enclosure, 
the roof supported by a number of pillars painted upto half tele 
height: ted. "This partly open enclose contains & garden, and 
found it are disposed the’ dining-room, masie-room,. bath) and 
iitchen. - Emnblematie paintings of frit and slvergltdaking cups 
indicate the dining-room. ‘The walls and ceilings of Porpelan 
‘The decorations were evident 
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tellowing sea bulls, Titons blowing their sbels sea Centaurs with 
their legs tiranching out into seaweed ; the style of decoration. being 
always bright and happy, and the colotrs clear, ‘There are still 
itera at Pompe jing otter gs dann Vents and 
the gods, borders forte of flowers of chains of fruupbld. by 
ornamental Bosses, trophies, of fying Cupid Sometimes relat 
Bitte ts altel Inna clans “Thee iene of «Cai 
Pointing out to a maiien her lovers. galley” approaching inthe 
fistance, Tn the cornice are reprevented rtre-wraged titty pese, 
fand peacocks, A number of Cupids drag along an untied garland} 
winged loves carry between them along wine jar ikea sttawbery 
Potte. Again, we ace a musical party of happy gil some seated 
fn couches others applauding a gil who datccs to the sound of a 
Hite, or accompanying the musi by the eastanets. Another petty 
fancy isan old man caving by the sings a Cupid from a eage il 
of sorrow ite loves, Muddiet together, hal in plays Hain 
trouble, whilst a woman fs diving asta vgn of ear) noch 5 Was 
sed inthe ame, 

“The peculiar charncter of the Pompeian consis in the way they 
turn ‘architecture into ornament, the tonnagement of coloar greatly 
Aiding them, We find Tong ariel column, vistas though inaginsty 
doorvays showing perspectives and. omamtentalceligs beyond ie 
Surface ofthe wall figures fowers, and objects ofall descriptions 
Panels of all Kinds and siesy'a peli weatment of red called 
Pompeian “red, vermiliony black, deep crimson,_ scare blac, and 
sole getow fr ackgrands, "Wi tee reused vs of 
Thixed Unt, consisting principally of light greys pink, purple 
green, ‘The Pompelan artist pute the weight of calour at the base of 
the wall, Teasing the lighter colours nt the top. "They evenly 
were lly aware that colours, skilfully managed, could. improve the 
appearance of the dimensions ofa room. The extrandinay. preset 
‘ation of Pompeil enables tx to study many complete schemes of 
Calor.» Parts of the baths of Titus even in sme ofthe subternnean 
apartments—notwitintanding the dampness ofthe place, the lapse ot 
S inany ages andthe earth which It filled the place or so Tonga 
timemstil retain mach of thei orginal freshness ‘They formed, 
in the fifteenth century, the inspiration of Raphacl, Altot every 
shat of clus wil bound a Pompe The yellow of Fone 
healy approaches orange the rel t strongly ‘unged ‘with Her 
This, although the colour have a postive eect yet thre is 2 
neuteal quality in them, The ref,/wiich. gained te name’ of 
Pompeiat red is 2 mintae of vermin sentas, umber, cry the 
black ia mature of ed, blue, and yellow mised do as to completely 
Teitalse each other 

Th 


wanlous colourngs, such as violet, green, and gold. ‘The back part 
forms. panel of gold coloce ease ina band of vilet tone. he 
creatures this pat, which epmeets ze, ae why & bond 
tnd. of reddish-brown’ terminating’ the wally'a number’ of tle 
panels at the extreme top ate yellom, with brown lines, Whilst some 
Feds are violet, which farther decorate thie band. "This appears 
Tard and garish in the description, but the eclours are so tone dat 
yy Ik harmonious. ‘The yellow, for Instance, is of a very quiet 
natire, Some of the pilaster show great skill in colour, Ors, well 
Known, is on'a background of Macly the omament blag of tery 
rich character, ‘The centre salt of this pilasters a reedoF lon 
oluma shaded with blue. All about this column is a widing 
patie ofa gold colour, also stadel, Smallereolumns on either side 
Bre alo of gold eolowr and shaded About hale-way up cul of 
tise, At the top fa small agate of a dull rey neficred by Hie 
Pieces of white omameat. A green wreath surrounds the upper pat 
Sf the piliser, which is relieved by'a nuinber of flowers of a white 
colour with a pink contre, There ace winged Horses emblematie of 
Pegasus, which, togethce with a fan-shaped ynsey are whites Rich 
borders” with ‘panels accompany these pilasters Enclosing the 
accompanying panel is a Gne white line, thea a broader red one 
Aer this comes a kindof wave scroll ofa yellow colo, the Ile 
husk between being white. "The other omameat is gold on a Ul 
round. Care{s always taken by the Pompeian arts to break. one 
Colour to another gently. By line, bands, and. ornament. the 
diferent colours are\earied info each other, and hardness thus 
prevented, "No sulden and abrupt tnsiion takes place. Thins 
Ss necessary to consider 25 toning." By toning we mean making the 
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colours agree with each other in character, as a warm green with a 
fed) a yellow green with a yellow a cold gréen with a cold white, ete 
No’ white should ever be-posive ; not, indeed, any other colour: 
Each colour should possess & tone of the sirounding elute in order 
toagres with 

GENERAL OFSERVATIONS. 

Coloured decoration as applied to architecture can be divided into 
three distinct manners fist, as appears to have heen the custom of 
the Assyrians, the structure fs disregarded, each individual. portion 
Being Gndret by Hel, an not at ton of a whol the 

eneral elect being very tich, every part teing covered, In the 
= ts best exemplified by the Greeks, the decoration is 

Gr eutructire, the colony hever lang the 
if strictly to the lings ofthe building. |The third 
nother manner altogether.” OF this the Pomipelant are the great 
ple, ‘They, by tans of the painted decoration, added toy and 
ippletnented the atchitectire #0 as 0 anake thelr interiors appear 
lager and more extensive than they really were. ‘hey painted 
fanelful architecture with the appearance ‘of buildings and. pe 
spectives beyond the actual surface ofthe wall upon vwhich they were 
Painted. Inthe fist style we have bntbari splendour, inthe second 
the aim is soto bring ont the fonm and construction of the building, 
longer, and more solid by actentuation, 
Tinted. architecture to the actual form of 
tite ignoring its actual dimensions. To some minds 
this Tas is tinmoral, to others it is only n play of fancy, and is as 
yis to prose, ‘Thee is something’ to my for ench ‘Yaanner, lt 
Eide exep fe they wil T knew one eritie who found fault wih 
the rose.’ He maintsined that the stem "was too slight for 
the sle of the ower. We may be certain of this that wherever 
Any Gmaniental eompestion comands univers admiration ft il 
always on investigation be found to bein accordance with the laws 
of natsre, our common nother, parent ofthe flowers. Its tue that 
A the best periods of decorative art painting nlways waited upon the 
fchitecare which i embelited, developing the form and enriching 
the shadows, thus assisting Hight and shade, and helping the und 
Intions of form,” ‘These ends are best obtained by the use of the 
primary colours on small surfaces the secondary and tertiary in the 
Eiger masies, ‘The colours should be so arranged, and th such 
roportion, that the object, at a distance, will have’ a neutralized 
ioom. ‘The accomplishment of this eféct is what constitutes $0 
great a charm in the antient work, Upon the grand effect of the 
Antient work was fotmded the theory of Owen Jones, who gave the 
World a great example of the antient method of using the primaries 
in the colouring of the building in which was, held the great Exh 
Iition of 185t.- This was the greatest example in modern times of 
bold and ‘sessul eatment of the primary colours Owen, Jones 
jtaposed. the colour, biue, red, and. yallow. in sich, relative 
unica to netic or Gs any predominance of any one 
Pimitive colour, so that no colour was fatiguing to the eye, Colours 
fwhen used in their prismatic intensity require to be. carefully 
Droportioned, so that there is sufficient of each colour when together 
{o neutralize one another, Its to be noticed, however, that when 
ising the pari is bye x doe maicaion takes pace 
frst, a8 t'tone, the light appearing lighter against a dafker colour, 
nd the darkea darker colour when against a lighter eolou, The 
Second movlfication is as to hue, for each colour will have become 
tinged with the complimentary hue of the other colour next to ie 
To obviate this, Owen Jones put a line of white between them, 


which is a neutral. ‘The same effect can be obtained by black. ‘The 


proportions to be used to obtain this neutrallztion may be obtained 
from Field's equivalents, He says:—“"The primaries of equal 
intensities will harmonise’ or neutralise each other in the proportion 
of thes low, five re and eight be-ineraly ab snuen. (A 
breautifal black ean be used practically for Pompeian work by making 
4 mixture as above.) It will be readily seen that the neater We 
tive at a complete state of neutrality, the anore harmonious and 
ightgiving will a building become, An examination of the most 
sles specimens of hanoaios cloaing of the anes wl show 
that this proportion has been generally oblained amongst. them 
that i 0 say, broadly there has been as much blue asthe yellow aad 
red put together. So that from all this we eonclude that it ia 
gustion of nestatiations whether we use the ealours pure or by 
the admixture of white, we must have relief from positive colott 
somehow. Black, so much used by the Pompeians, is a great 
Compensation for'strong colotr; neutralisation is a, tendengy to 
iher Tight optaly oF shade practically. The world ise with 
the myriad of beautiful objects in it, would lose half its beauty 
without shadow. ‘The Egyptians had’ its beautifying effets in the 
great sombre shadows cast by their massive architecture as well as 
in the way they half sculptured their paintings. ‘The Pompelans 
Got the same effect by using secondary and teriiaries and making 
4 liberal use of black, as well as getting a variety of tones by = 
mixture of the primaties elther together or in addition to white, 
grey, or black, by this means obtaining the same relteshing effect 10 
the eye as that produced by the primaries rightly proportioned. At 
the same time we must remember that no matier How we use the 
secondary colours, no composition is perfect without one of the three 
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primaries. Again, colours gain a great deal from juxtaposition with 
ach other, and the position they occupy in regard to the light. ‘The 
‘decoration of the great Exhibition of 1851 was not only pleasing in 
itself, bat it cast a beautiful neutralised bloom over all the varied 
objects in the Exhibition. 
‘To suin up our consideration of antient decorations, we find that 
of antient work show how and why the use of the 
by the Egyptians was so successful, partly by the vast 
shadows town by ther, massive architecture inthe food fright 
sunlight, and partly by the incised lines, getting compensation for 
Strong colour by neutralisation, thus getting shadow. What we 
Kaow of Greek work points to the probability thatthe Greeks. got 
their effects by refined taste and. a calculation of right proportions, 
thus causing the colours to neutralise each other to the effect of 
shadow. The Pompeians wrought down their colours by admixture ; 
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but neutralisation was obtained, though in their several ways. 
The Assyrians, the Egyptians, and the Greeks used theie colours in 
simple state.” ‘The Pompelans prevented their coloars fiom being 
gaudy by admixture and by compensation. When we consider with 
What grand effect the antients managed their colour, when We 
remember the necessity for cheerful colour in such a climate as ours, 
it is impossible not to wonder at the extent to which the English 
Regn ling awit and pale grey, "There no postive whi 
Nature even in flowers the white always has a fone of some ane of 
the primaries. Tt is beeause we do not take the trouble to. master 
the ‘rules of colour, and so apply them that they may become 
agreeable, that our interiors are so poverty-stricken as regarils colo 
‘Chevreul, the great French chemist, says that, wherever. opportu 
emits, the most vivid and the most contrasting colour can be 
avantageously employed. 


CHAPTER IL 


COLOUR IN THE ARTS OF THE ORIENT: 


INDIA, 


SIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN. 


By WM, FOURNISS 


Hee very word “Orient” caries to the mind the idea of a 
feat wonierland. Its marvellous legends, the intense 
Sunlight of the climate, the coloured races, with their 
yellow and black and tawny brown complexions—all these 
Zaggest colour nations whose origin. bafles history, 
‘whose literature is full of poetry and philosophy (in India 

all the laws are set to poetic verse); nations whose rise and fall have 
fesulted in scattering’ arts and industries all over the world; halt 
arbarovs nations, the perfection of whose handicrafts has startled 
iisaion even to envy's and nations who, once greatly feared, now 
‘exit harmless, ike the crater of an extinct yoleano: the history of 
All ths natural Ife the record of which is part fet and pat fable, i 
like a veritble Arabian Nights entertainment, Neadly ail the great 
art industries have come, like the wise men, fom the East. “The 
splendour and sichnes of thei climate dhows in thelr indies 
Gsshinere shawls, Indian jewellery, and ivory carvings, Chinese 
porcelain, Persian carpets and. pottery, Arabian woodwork and 
Japanese lacquer work=all applied art.” The simplicity of life, the 
‘inerring instinct for colour, the directness of technique, and oneness 
of style, catee thelr stork to be unique, Their ‘work has a 
tiniyersal charm upon the mised moltiles of the West, We are 
Alelighted ‘with the poetic fancies of the Persian, that land of the 
tose, the Tote, and the balbul ; with quaint Ching, and rich. In 
‘with ite several peoples, castes, and feligions—that land which has 
always been a land of fabulous wealth ; and artistic Japan, the goal 
of every wanderer’s ambition, Happy task, then, t0 investigate the 
fart work of the Orient, and try to pluck out the heart of their 
iystery, {0 endeavour to learn’ something of that cunning, which 
has cated them to have such a mastery of colour, 

‘he most snchanged ofall the nations of the Orient are the 
exelusive Chinese, ‘They mix up the worship of thelr ancestors 
with an involved and superstitions polytheism 5 so ancient kingdom 
iit, that one of the gods they worship, named Fok, is believed by 
some historians to have been Noah himself, andthe founder of 
their nation. Then the original Persians, whose great Kingdom was 
overthrown by the Greeks and Saracens, were fire-worshippers. 
Many of their nation, who would not give up their faith, wer 
driven out of their own land, and settled in India, where they 
foccupyy much the same position that the Jews do in our own country. 
They are the Parsces they were driven out by the Arabs, who, 
with a religion, founded an artistic style. One absorbing. faith 
Mier another has swept over the land. Lingus Khan, the Tartar, 
preaching the existence of only one God, struck a severe blow at the 
Erowd of deities believed in before him. Under him the Tartars 
Conquered from China to the heart of Europe. ‘That grest truth 
whieh he realised of one great Creator made him a conqueror, 
Then the teaching of the gentle Buddha, which was a schism from 
the Pantheistc: worship of India, stole its way. Its beautifal 
precepts of self-sacrifice, and living for the good of others, overthrew 
the petty idolatry. The religion of Brama was the religion of India, 
The religion of Buddha is that of Japan. It is. dinect contrast 0 
the Mahometan terror which swept like a pestilence over Asi, as 
levastating in its effects as the simoon of the desert, Stretching 
fiom India to Spain, it established a religion which contains 
universal truth coupled with a falschood : there is no god but one 

and Mahomet is his prophet. In all the nations of the 

religion dominated their life and their life's work, and influenced 

eee Should remember the 

in considering these romantic peoples, we should remember that 
cach nation was not an invention—that the human race was not 
fresh created at each epoch in. the world’s history. A common 
humanity is in all the peoples, differing from each other by reason 
ot ther origin, surroundings, government, and religion. This, with 

4 progression towards the spread of liberty, makes wp. the world’s 

Historys In the great heart of every nation there is the sime 





longing forthe beyond—the same hope for a life beyond the grave, 
the same endeavour to be faithful ia inl things, the visior me an 
fd this was the characteristic of the nations af 


hope in a bereafter—were honest and industrious, they rose into 
pre-eminence. Luxury, license, and indolence marked their fall 
When they saw clearly the responsibilities of their life, and developed 
their resoitrces to the utmost, their work deservedly lived through all 
ages. The Hincdloos rival the Chinese in their antiquity, and neither 
hhave altered their arts nor their character under the different govern- 
ments. ‘The art of India was at its perfection 900-300 uc. The 
present mode of life is the same as it was in those remote times, 
There is no doubt that the successive races who governed India had. 
fan effect upon the art work of the Hindoo, He has always had an. 
assimilative and receptive character, and did not adopt, but adapted, 
the art of his conquerors, or of the races who took. 'refuge within 
the borders of his country. ‘The Ghebers—the original natives, of 
Persia, who adhered to their ancient faith, fire-worship, the religion. 
‘of Zoroaster, and who, after the conquest of their country by the 
‘Arabs, were either persecuted at home or forced to become refugees 
‘abrond—these people neither altered themselves nor affected the 
Indians : they are the Parsees, 


INDIA, 


India has been successively subjugated in whole or part by 
Seythians, Afghans, Mongols, or Turkomans, Tt was also conquered 
by the Persians, under Darius, 1c. 518; by the Grecks, under 


‘Alexander, mc. 3125 ale» hy the Greeks, ander S 
Persians again, A.D. 1748, 1757. The Scythians entered India 700 
years nc. and were driven oitin 544. All these people had some 
Bertof influence upon the native hered ary craftsmen, besides bringing 
fresh materials and methods, The later Mahometan and Christian 
invasions, whilst they have added to the country several diferent 
religions, have, fortunately, up to now had bt {ile effect on the 
beautiful work’ of the natives) not but that the assimilative faculty 
Of the warm-blooded ‘natives of Tndia bas caused. them to draw 
SGmething from each of ther foreign conquerors. From the Tartae 
they got the peculiar treatment of the forus and, the conventional 
clouds ‘The Mishometans led them to the adoption of geometrical 
foms_in her Joanne. The at indies of hin. were 
preserved from destrction’ by the rigid adherence to, traditional 
Firms, the new styles brought in ‘influencing. thelr designs but 
litte’ “The Hindoo went patiently on inspite of conquerors. The 
evidence of great patience is palpable in all Indian work, They 
worked for months, even years at one piece of work. In the 
East Indin. Museum was exhibited a pleos of jade, on which 
folly inthe employ of one of the prices of din was engage 
for three generations. 

“The primitive religion ofthe Tndians themselves was the worship of 
Brainy the all mercial, Kennedy's" Hindoo Mythology ® describes 
Brain as‘“he whom the mind alone can percelve, whose essence 
eludes the extemal organs, who has no. visible parts, who exists 
from eternity, the soul ofall. beings, whom no being. can 
comprehend." “This shows that the Hinvdoo faith was once pare, 
{F'not identical with that of the Jews, This great invisible God 
was worshipped” in an avestrick silence. All this simple faith 
cgenerated to Pantheism ;_ attributes have been converted into 
fegends, and innumerable. idols have. been set up. With the 
THindoe, his religion outlined his work; the personal character of the 
worker gave the detall—that ito say, he worked with freedom, but 
Rom tration, and this is trie of ‘nearly all the art work of the 
East, Confotinded with the multitudes of his idols fn the coarse of 
time’ the one God, Brain, became 2 philosophial expression only, 
nd. the ‘THindoo’ worshipped, besides a myriad “deities, natural 
phenomenon, as light, heat, and the winds 


Jeucus, and by the 
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The whole complete code of laws for the nation, not only as to 
worship and personal discipline, but also the principles of govern- 
ment, are in poetry, The inspired code of Manus is all of it in 

originally had 4,000 verses 2,185 are stil extant, All this 
voluminous religious law i considered holy. The reciting of a 
single couplet wipes away all sin, “Whosoever reads the life- 
giving Ramayona is free from all sin, 

‘The monstrous superstition of the Brahminical retigion found a 
reformer in Gaetama Buddha, who died 543 1c. He substituted a 
philosophy founded in personal selfcontrol, the highest attainmi 
Of which was a state of Nirvana," or living entirely for the 
others, in utter contempt of self.” In order to understand the 
work ‘of the Enst, it is necessary to bear all this in mind, The 
Hindoos were faithful to their religion and priest; they were also 
faithful to theic princes, The fidelity to the prince who employed 
the workman caused the detail to be rigidly carried out. The 
religions code of laws made good workmanship a matter of 
Goateience "One of the Hindoo writes says :'* Woe to them who 
well in a house not builtin the proportions of symmetry, Tn bulld- 
ing an edifice, therefore, lt all ks part, from basement to rol, be 
duly considered.” Tn the inside of an Indian bouse there is a great 
absence of furniture. Tt is not wanted in so hot a climate. The 
shade is grateful ; curtains, a rug or two, and a few pillows are all 
that is wanted,’ Articles in beaten metal work” and pottery 
fomament the place; but the rooms ate well proportioned, and in 
the better houses the visitor is attracted by the polished ivory walls 
and the painted frescoes round the dado the gracefil niches in 
the walls 5 the enriched moulded window, embellished with carved 
work, which pairs with that on the projecting beams and pillars of 
the verandah, ‘The most striking feature of Indian decorative work 
is the liberal use of gold. "The intensity of their colours is 
greatly compensated for by the free use of this brilliant and 
Harmonious metal ; they also in their work introduce great. repe- 
tition, with abundant their motives. If we regard 
their ‘temples, we find in the distribution of their omament a 
Wonderful vatiety. One example can be found in the great 
Temple of Allahabad, This building’ stands on a. star-shaped 
plan, on a terrace five to six feet high. On this terrace, at 
the foundation of the building, is a frieze of elephants, 2,000 in 
number, Above this is a. free of Hons then a band of scroll 
work, of great variety in design, over which is another frieze (o 
Horsemen). Then yet another scroll border, over which again a 
friete, representing the conquest of Sanka by Rama. "Then succeed 
two friezes, one above another, of celestial beasts and birds; and 
above these a comice of scroll work, bearing rail divided into 
panels, each containing two figures. "Over these are windows, of 
Pieroed slabs of stone, divided at regular intervals, marked by the 
abutments of the temple, in groups five fect six inches in height, of 
their gods and heavenly ideas of their pantheon. ‘The dome is jn 
shape like an Indian gourd. This is the noblest specimen of the 
Chalukyan style of temple, The style of all their omament and 
colouring is monotonous, yet grand, and in spite of its infinite 
‘quantity of varied detail, there is a sense of repose. Even in their 
‘enamels, where they use'the richest colours, and in all their intensity 
and purity, there is always harmony. Even the jewels (which are 
frequently set in the enamel work) are so chosen that they niay fall 
in with the general scheme of colour. When the Tndian uses 
natural flowers, they are not only geometrical in their arrangement, 
brat also in thet forms, “Even a modem Hindoo, if you as him to 
sopy a flower, will open it out flat before he proceeds to copy it, 
‘The flowers thus tented for ornament have nether shade’ nor 
shadow. Their omament is symmetrical; they even make two 
elephants alike in a composition, They use alternation and inter. 
change. By a judicious treatment of sieface decoration, the general 
repose of the whole is secured, 

¢ leading fines are carefully designed, and the whole scheme 
nover lost sight of. ‘They harmonise the primaries with the utmost 
ces nn ortament in a diferent colt tothe colowed ground, 
They frequently have a general outline of gold, or silver, or white, 
ox yellow, which separates the omament from the ground and’ give 
atone to the whole, and prevents harshness of contrast. "When an 
formament is on a gold ground, the ornament is separated from the 
ground by a dark line, darker than the ornament, to prevent the 
gold ground from overgrowing the ornament... When gold ornament 
{5 used ona coloured ground, or when gold is used in large masses, 
the ground is darkest. Where gold 'is used more sparingly, the 
ground is lighter. “Again, when « gold omament alone is used on a 
coloured ground, the colour of the ground is eared into it by lines 
‘on the ornament, by hatchings on the omament, or by hatchings in 
the gold around.’ "There isalways a nice adjustment of the masses 
of the colours of the omament to the ground, every colour, from 
the palest and most delicate tit to the richest and deepest shades, 
receiving just the amount of ornament itis best able to bear. The 
Indians. were skilled in fresco tempera, sgrafito and encaustic. 
‘They used lime and ashes ground together for stucco. 
‘Like so many Eastern nations, they used in mural decoration glazed 


leg Unity of desig, skill and judgment in its application, elegance 


and refinement in execution, aré characteristic of Indian work, It 
‘becomes, compared with modern European work, very attractive from 
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its consistency. In the Westem nations we have a parnult of 
novelty, without regard. to fitness and design, tased on'a. system 
Be sopping tncea Se lea a eata e peantoncag eet 
India, spite of the vicissitudes of its people, has to some extent 
Soest tad fs acetone ot ealy eee’ The peneral coleccsge oh 
their decontions ave muck tie’ sme as of olf The weds, Wee, 
Yellows, aad the tonnaer of Erog tir dens ati Gey are 

Witte ln ign nhe Peay oc 

owes and magncnce, of which, fo 
yeast facta have oka 
wit its profinion_of slender marble pillar dacorated with geaceta 
Tans pics and weve fain bonepinclle The present toca 
fetes re essa ate Clee tet en deat eee | 
thove days a well nu was the we of sitibed colour fe decor 
of thei Talldings. "There is very 
Cesta pele eet nod ine deraibn aU Paon cone 
Gast of which isin the South Kensington Rewseun,, Thi Bue plese 
of degoration We inthe, Tepe of Daren a Suse, temple each 
was desoyed in the reign of Meret, RE WBs-q0e" The’ principal 
featve of ia piece ot acoalion tonal t's her of testeol 
fares pessalin ee se of lair OF a ame cae 
tail thm whaler quteadec Thess, tgures ve ote srongce Sloat 
than the fet of the “omamestatcn, the calouring” comsstog 
Of dusk own, end’ golden yellow’ on «bios taccgronme 
Whether ty the result Gh age Oe ffom sehee of cclout in the 
origin workman, ‘or tiat ibe colowist of the, copy had ‘a 
fe 0 cob, whlsbeve wey i i, « beautlully cesompering et 
Wrought aboot inthe cat by'the strong colour Ot the gues 
Teing. cari ina’ the bckgrouods the dene brown and yell 
Showing slightly through the Hue, thus avoiding harhaess,” The 
browa sbitunen” ot meriar which’ nites, the efpamtc: wicks also 
helps to'unte the colour of the whole wall The general colour 
Of the ‘wal is, broken whitey the ornamental chaser af the 
fgute Elem being rlloved by bends of crasment above and below 
conventionalscd dnd arranged to form gracefl lines, To separate 
the larger fee of fgures tient tok and. bottom by a border 
compoled of be and white triangles, which togethge mba t 
Sigesgomament, Another borer above iiss formed of «least 
though severe teaiment of the honeysuckle, the omament of Which 
Fe gold colour at base, gaduatiog tc whie‘at topy wit be fort 
Tndground 5 the Hower are outlined with rows "A numberof 
tines are Tnitoded, andthe whole nhes with casellated. ea! 
of ornament of blue on white.” ‘The figures are pay mallet sod 
the omaments on the dress are indsed a kit of sgraltey, sad 
coloured in such a way as to, male them 2 part of the scheme, 
the same colours ofthe, brond masses icing Sn sal esis 
‘pon the gues The whole forme a very Hg pecs of deeation > 
Stately noble, and strong in conceplon tad eseastions om iis 
manerfal manner of working they have come down to ther modern 
ote 

PERSIA. 

‘The enervatng iflence oftheir eau climate, the power of 
the Mahometan faith the art of the Saracens) tap al be toad 
tn Peaian work; yet there every litle aifctence fn colouring, 
The Penian contrasts purpleblve with green-bue, 2 song, bat 
armonious contrasts THE rend” gold and gre they Soe wi 
these colours are sclntly biue'in tene to agiee the red being 
Almost a. inown ; in. thelr pottery: the: yelog-tosed pase elf 
to harmonite the whole, Moore, the potty gives an idea of thse 
Akecoratons, when he says 

“Where in the midst, reflecting tack the rays 
Tn broken rinbows a feah Buntaln plays 
High Inthe enamelled cupola, which avers, 
Alf with arsbexgues tad dower 
‘And the monic foo sines tnrough 
‘The sparing of the fountai's ager dew.” 


In their work they show a knowledge of a beautiful law, that colours, 
and indeed (to be philosophical) all things on this earth, foagree, must 
have a touch ofthe same natarein them The colbits used on theit 
tiles were rich copper green, golden brown, dark blue, and turquoise. 
‘These exquisite tls, covering the walls, give a sensation of eoolness 
the Toud tones of the red, mingling with the blues and the blue: 
green on the bul ground Of the pottery, on a soft yellow tone of 
ile, softening down the colours almost to a blending of the tints 
Cao Wwe not tagine such oom, with small stained lass windows 
in the dome, which send. down rays of coloured light upon carpets 
th the decoration of which are delicious harmonies of eed and 
yellow, relieved. with green and grey; rooms in which ave silk 
Curtain of snvif colour and gold, ad muslin curtains of marvellous 
fineness. “Here and there art niches inthe. wall, containing 
valuable metal work and vases, Lattices of the geometric moresjue 
work admit air faint with the scent of flowers, which mingles with 
the perfumed smoke of the carved hookah, which is inlaid wi 
mother-of-peas, and stands in the centre of the rooin—no chat 
only divans or cushions. No wonder, with all thin, the senses of 
the Persians are overpowered, and thatthe people become somewhat 
effeminate, 
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“Between the porphyry pillars that uphold 
‘The rich Moresque work of the root of gold, 
‘Aloft the harem curtained galleries vse, 
Where, through the silken network, glancing eyes ”— 

Amorous and poetic, the Persians gave even to theit colours a 
symbolic language, They were most happy in their combinations of 
Diack, white, eds and carnations, In the Moresque, blue, redy and 
gold predominate’ In the Persian, the secondaries and’ tertiaries 
fre more in evidence than the primaties. ‘The Persians display great 
elegance. "Gold i penealy ad on purple, oro alight 18 of nk 
Gay colours always have « black outline, thus getting a compensation 
twhich allows for bright colour. With the’ Persians. violent contrast 
‘was always avoided), the eoloue always being subjected to the form— 
that is to say, 30 devised that the colour shows off the grace of the 

} and the Persians are celebrated for the grace of their ornament, 
Silver, gold, and soulbrown are favourite combinations. Some 
paul combinations of colour ean be obtained fom a sy of 
their carpets, We have seen one with a principal ground of pale 
Yellow, the wide border being rose olour of vatious shades, The 
Tioral pattem accompanying this is in half tone of various colours, 
‘Another one has a central ground of (kermes) red, and is covered 
‘with large tulips, in shades of blue, green, and yellow. ‘The ground 
Df the broad border is of shades of green, eovered with stich pattern 
of leaves and various coloured flowers, with birds amongst them of 
{Gorgeous plumage, even gold and blue, with the introduction of the 
loud pattern, amongst the tulips, Yet another fas a centre of a 
fregular lozenge form, in the middle of which is a litle stand of 
Tight elustering Mowers, of which the prevailing colours are red and 
Due, whilst the wide extended field 4s yellow, surrounded with a 
rippling amber sea ; besides the blue pieces in the corners the broad 
Iie border is worked! in arabexques. 

‘Their work frequently consisted of madder fed decorated with 
scrolls, and logenge-shaped forms of red, white, and orange, each 
lozenge shape being defined by a deep line of indigo blue, |The lac 
head madera bet ish, Hot not dhogrecably tight red 

ey sed kermes, this ancient dye approaching 1 tone of scarlet 
tis the “tola" of Moses, and is much finer tone of colour than 
the modern cochineal, Sardis was famous for scarlet dye, Crete and 
‘Tyre for purples. Not only were the colours chosen for their delicate 
tone, but also for their permanence, Imagine a rug of medium red 
ground, splashed with blue and yellow, on which stands a large 
furquoite and deep blue jug. In all the omaments by the Persians, 
simplicity and ingenuity fs very evident, expecially in their renderings 
Gf natural dowers in the geometrical ornament. 

Tn buildings the Persians never seached the perfection of the 
‘Arabic o¢ of Saracenie work. Comparing the Arabian with the 
later Persian art work, we see that whilst there is a similarity im the 
Teading lines of both styles, yet the Persian distributed, 
‘The Saracens adapted the inseriptions, interspe 
imental forms. So did the Persians; but the Koran forbidding the 
representation of living creatures, the Saracens confined themselves 
to conventional omament, and” thus seached a higher state of 
perfection. ‘The Persians, on the other hand, not regarding this 
estrition_of religion, mixed. imperfect naturalism with the con 
ventional. With both styles the design was flat, and the setting out 
Beometric. The Persian was more flowing in its ornament, and 
mixed together the Sarcenic rigid forms, with free flower and 
natural animal forms 










































































CHINA. 
‘There has been so litle change during the thousands of years that 
China has been a nation, and everything they do in artis so much 
more a matter of detail than of general plan, that perhaps a descrip- 
tion of a Chinese bedroom may give an idea as to how they decorated 
room. Along the top of the bei curtains, which are of tafeta or 
{gauze is a slip of white satin a foot in breadth, which runs all round, 
Gn which is painted in panels diferent figure and flower pieces, 
landscapes interspersed with moral sentences and fables, in Indian 
ink and vermilion, ‘The walls of the room are of lacquer, with 
lattices of geometric bamboo. The general omamentation consists 
of porcelain and wood work, carved and lacquered, and coloured 
Yertuilion and yellow. Silk,'in rich dyes, and fantastic ornament, 
hg alr er nee esr Chee Chey 
like the Japanese, of whose art they were partly the progenitors, and 
wom they insped—even founding scool of dezoraive workin 
Japa, sil called We Chines school—ase all manner of object 
but with a difference. The Chinaman flings his material together 
without rhyme or reason ia order to make a pattern, whilst the 
Japanese displays a truer sense of Tete sa description of a 
‘rious all over pattern. It consists of round boxes, slightly shaded, 
Ciously rendered flowers, and musical instruments, on a. a 
coloured green ground, A quantity of grey, red, and bhie objects 
‘appear to the eye, the red predominating, ‘The omament is so 
dawn that it can hardly be called quaint itis queer; but there, is 
‘kind of richness about it by reason of the great diversity and finish 
Of the detail, Another patter, which as a rich gold-coloured 
round, has for its larger detail a powdering of dragons. These 
creatures are black and white as @ general colour, enlivened with 
vermilion, The nondescripts are cut up with gold etching, thus 
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breaking the mass of black to the ground, leaving the head! as a 
spot of black and white. A little green is also introduced into 
these monstrosities, in order to connect them with the rest of 
the ornamentation, which consists of vermilion flowers with green 
leaves and stalks,” ‘There are brown butterfies, gigantic in scale 
to the flowers; a few of the smallest flowers are coloured an 
extremely deep indigo blue, in order to ease off the black head of the 
dragon into the pattern, these flowers being smaller than the head. 
‘The whole of the omament except the dragon fs outlined with green 
and white ; all this is very singular, but effective. Chinese art is 
Civis_and fantasy bat they sick the keynote fr excellent 
Styles, some of which they derived from the Tartars, ‘They per- 
Petia the manner of walking omament fom clouds wate, ole 
farntoo, &e. All Kinds of objects, natural and artificial, ate pressed 
into service. Imagine an allcover pattern composed of curiously 
shaped boxes and inkstands, showing their rotundity, scrolls of paper 
‘rth drawings of landscapes partly showing upon them, mixed with 
Curiously rendered flowers, butterflies, dragons, and clouds, all in 
‘what may be called natural colours, yet so managed that the general 
Cffect is gorgeous, but apparently snore fit for the conjurer’s sage 
than a drawing-room, especially when the person using the room 
tvears a robe over which are fishes and flowers and strange objects of 
Mi deseriptions in strong reds and yellows, with a touch of blue and 
green here and there.) Oh? land of almond eyes and. pigctails! 
ffut_we will shut our eyes to their eccentricity, and consider only 
thee ments "They were never supasel in hee porcelain, The 
did as much in the finer work, on the glaze, as the Persians did wit 
the undereglaze work, ‘They éven built pagodas of painted poreslain. 
So superior has their porcelain been in the past, that at one time a 
up and saucer has been sold in Europe for its weight in gold. 
Clina held at one. time (before their ports were open to commerce) 
touch the same admired position which Japan has lately done, but 
Commercial relations with European. countries. caused. factories to be 
xtablished, their arts degenerated, and connoisseurs will tell you the 
difference between old Chinese work and that which came from the 
Dutch factories, which were established in China. ‘Their work is 
now ealled Dutch Chinese. 

id at times fantastic, yet their art frequently 
shows great delicacy. In the treatment of the bamboo ornamentally 
they excelled, ‘They had a great fondness for yellow. ‘The copying 
fn thelr figured silks, of the subjects painted on their porcelain, 
treatly aids, too, in giving their igure subjects a rich character. 

"The many and great uses they put silk to, and the capacity sil 
has for rich ornamentation helps to give this ancient and quaint 
pation a mastery of colour, Whilst being to a great extent the 
Gein of Japanese the emservatom ofthe Chinese prevented 
them from advancing. It is in their painted porcelain that they 
tacelled the most. ‘They have always een famous for theie china 
painting, executing with exquisite delicacy landscapes, birds, and 
Broads; but they pte them without any reference tothe 
Shape of the object they were painted upon, 

*Phetchinese sso make pleasing groupings without knowing the 
Jaws of composition, earing only to tell the story and please the eyes. 
With a slight exception, such as a little natural copying, the 
Aawing is teective, alinough painstaking,” The, action of thei 
figures generally. ery goo, the workmanship always of very 
high order, but with them perspective was utterly unknown, and 
foresshortening always odd, "They always excelled in colour, using 
the harmonious as well as the contrasting colours freely. They are 
tore sparing of gold than either the Persians or the Japanese, ‘They 
only wea litle shadowing to separate the figures, “They have no 
flowing omament, using a quaint treatment of natural flowers instead, 
with great fidelity in copying. Their most successful efforts have 2 
eometrical basis, They cannot idealise, and in thelr eopying they 
Show ordness, They are totally unimaginative ; singular in their 
conceptions, they are at the same time capricious and, chimerical 
Symbolism, even in colours, is ordered by the Chinese rites, Theis 
aris are, like their government, fixed. Pre-oocupied with detail in 
their ornament, yet the variety of the detail constitutes an clement 




























































































JAPAN, 

Most interesting and fall of profit to.us of the nineteenth century 
are the arts of the Japanese, The position which the Greeks take 
Inthe History of antent art by reson of the perfection of their 
Mork, the Japanese. occupies in, the applied arts of the nations of the 
Gries. “Theiss is the perfection of Oriental art, ‘To understand 
{heir art, we must trace {cas it was first introduced from China. We 
{Rist motive also the introduction of the reformed religion of Buddha 
from Tndia, teaching polieness, refinement, and seli-devotion 5 we 
ust also notice the development of a feudal system side by side 
WAD avreligious one, under which, with a very few wants, and no 
Competition and no machinery, the people did art work with a delight 
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for its own sake, the people forming into clases, which all lent 
4 willing obedience’ to’ Ueir lords. "Under princes and. priesthood 
thelr artdeveloped from Chinese models into styles of ad indnitely 
Fich, delicate, and lavish of workmanship.” Uniler this system the 
fteatest and'mont conly works of art were exectted, "The choicest 
hd the most expensive work was dane for the temples, and. palaces 
Some of the specimens of cloisonne aad Iacquer work which have 
found their way into Europe from: work of this period are examples 
of exquisite workmanship. Some of the elokonné plaques must 
have taken two or three’ years of undivided time to execute. ‘The 
great features which contalbuted to the siccess ofthe Japanese were 
that they wnited art to handicrafy, that no. material was s0 base that 
they could not use i decoratively, that they went to Nature, that they 
were singleshearted in their efforts, and were direst in thet method 
"The perfection and’ beauty ofthe ans of the Japanese, which have 
so filed Europe with admiration, have had, like the art work of the 
Italians, a nunber of school, besides the special mien of genivs who 
have stamped their own individuality upon their work, or founded 
avschool. “These schools may be divided. broadly into the secular, 
the religious the decorative, and, most interesting of al, the artisan 
School ; not bit that the Japanese. workmanship was always decors 
tive inthe sense that it has been carried out in obence fo general 
ing altogether imitative. Again in thelr processes, 
ck was always preferred (o mechanical appliances 
mien of work gained a special character resulting 
from the personality of the worker. “The Japanese caflsnany 
depending datiely pon his skill n using his tool, use no disguises 
to hide bad workmanship. Imaginative and Impulsive, his inepene 
tion was Nature, mote or let checked by tunditons thele work 
relying upon graceful compositions of line and beautiful colour, thee 
igments being ofa purty of tone and a biliance and perfection to 
which we bave not srive even at the present day. nal heir ar 
‘workmanship there isa happy union of clever design applied to al 
manner of materials, Although they got their firs inspiration of ar 
from China through Kores, yet they were xready inn 
Uy Tad wnence they reetived the eign of Buhay 
Th the best period of Chinese arty 1,000 years ago, a. great 
Japanese artist, Kanawoka, founded, ena study of Chiese tty 
Setool of art in Japan, and after him the greatest Jo 
of early times worked unde asters, whom 
they quite surpasted, inof what we will call the 
Secilar school of Japan, to distinguish it from the Buddhist school, 
From this secular schoo the Jap derived the dragon, the conventional 
teeatinent of clouds, wat 






























































ere of hema, The arti of thi ho 
clusion of their monasteries, apart fom the distract , 
Achieved. marvellous perfection, int the. ancient types remained 
Ualtered, for inthis school originality would. be regatded asa kind 
of sacrilege. The work of this school gives intemal evidence of 
being derived from India, In the features of their gods there is 
evidence of Indian origin inthe expression of passonles eal, also 
the embodiment of Nivana, the highest teligious estate of a 
Buuldhist, and the way the sacred waterily is exprese in ornae 
ment. The rich coloing, the bold contrasts of colour, all point to 
this. Io. one of the sheets nf Andsley's beaut. booky “The 
Ceramic Arts of Japaa,” there Ss good illustration of the Buddhist 
school of painting. ft is executed in body ‘colour, laid on very 
evenly, and lined in black and dark eoloue when necessary, not in 
tne hard black line all over, But when the contiat is sicient 
without an outline none s pt. The whole subject isin colour on a 
Hack ground, with s lavith use of gold, Th some of the examples 
of this schoo! a deep live background is enviched with ‘numberless 
fine lines of gold radiating fiom the cent. ‘The figures in this 
ment appear to flat ina sunny atmonphere, the great sinount 

of detail enabling the artist to break he masses of colour gently into 
Sach the, not ely by a very vai ine, bat hy intodicng 
Stal portions of sila colour into the masses 20 as to imperceptil 
ite thet, This style lao, though stitly ordered and conven: 
tional, yet has a certain amount of freedom an originality in the 
detail” Writing, too, in thie school. becomes a fine art by its 
sharacier aiding the general design. With a kecn sense of beauty 
Sand lively imagination for the sipernatural, the artists of those days 
formed themselves into guilds Many of them were of gentle bith, 
and worked without payment. So sacred did they consider their 
Aart that they" used to. pray for divine inspiration, To resiine the 
notice of the secular schol, which ran side by side with the religious 
tne, and which retain its style to the present day: in this school 
arcu and mite detail was aimed aly it represent the arst- 
cratic style of art. ‘The work of this school Was as dellete a5 a 
tiniatre painting it consisted of flowers, birds, and historic 
its it had than excessive love 
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In the middle of the fifteenth century appeared another school, 
the opposite to the one we have been discussing, inasmuch a 
the new school was vigorous in ayle;_ it was a°bold freehand 
tanner of working greatly to be appreciated, and. studied by us 
Westerns. In every ease, if possible, the bieds, Howets, of what- 
Eyer epesented, ede hone ld od diel bres ke 
‘The abjects were expressed rather than delineated in the drawing ¢ 
very little attention was paid to details. The artists of this school 
Tnther neglected Nature, and. got their inspiration from Chinese 
Examples, and quiet and harmonios colouring Was aimed at, but 
the work was chief in monochrome, ‘They even divided ‘their 
brushes, having part of the same brush charge With darker colour 
than the other part, producing’ gradation of colour in one stroke 
of the brush. Although this schoo! died oat fora time, beestse it 
Alepended) on the hand skill of the artist, still the description we 
have given obtains in the general work’ of the Japanese to the 
presen day. 

the seventeenth century another school arose from the genius 
of several artists and decorators, They gave the aesthetic plsce of 
Japanese art. ‘The work was decorative and desig 
ound brishes, and painted in the ‘manner of decorators. fn the 
Hit collection i'a Yeautifal Kakemona, or wall picture, by Kori, 
which is highly characteristic of this decorative style” Tt shows 
branches of the tree peony, with flowers and leaves executed in thin 
body colours, without ay attempt at shading. The flowers have 
their petals indieated. by bold cuties only, and the leaves are 
Simply outlined and veined. ‘The design is treated xo strictly within 
the cinons of decorative art, that ft would make a good repeat for 
wall decoration. This school has been called the greatest of Japanese 
Schools, It was, as far as detal x concerned, a development of the 
Chinese methods, ‘The artists decorated places asa whole, instead 
of concentrating their eflots upon single panels, which ony became 
Homogeneous because of their number-a' decoration of nick-nacks. 
‘The celebrated ceiling inthe temple at Kioto is painted with figures 
playing muneal instrament, and. has a border of conventioal i 
nd ven This cling supine afer twas put py an exe 
saint contaacd & unter at men Of mantel. goat ch the 
influence of the Buddhist and feudal system terminated, and. arty 
like freedom, widening down from sire {o son, caused a new school 
of artists to spring up fiom the ranks of the workmen themselves, 
‘Then came union of art and crafts, whieh ignored the rigid rules 
and conformity to precedent, coupled. with the utmost filly to 
detsl which obtained before the new departure. The characteristic 
of the art workman's style consisted of happy’ delinentons of ever 
detail of everytay life and character, and ll objects of common 
Jiterest, ‘The work was not for the etured only, but forall people. 
Holssai was the leading genius of this school,” He sketched the 
daily ife of his fellowacountrymen. - Although the poetial satus 
af the religion of Buddha was gone sll the inflience of fis gentle 
reed remained among the Japanese, that most gentle and polite of 
nations, Tt still to some exient influenced the character an atts of 
Japan. Originally an engraver and founder of this school, Hoktsai 
was the master of passing world pictures, catching the spirit and 
gestures of his surroundings. The style of is school isthe opposite 
to the slavish outne of much of the European work. Tt consisted 
ofdashes of shade or colour and contrasts of values. The inluence 
Sf his style i found fo the modern impressionist school, Great 
Hookisal you are the orginator not only of mich of the fine work 
of your ovn country, but you have had much to do in inepiting 
the preset movement in thi conty. Now have infuencal ne 
called topresindats” This thon of Hoke comocteet in the 
litter half ofthe eighteenth century. Allis work was bappy 5 Uke 
the sundial, ie only recorded the ixight hours With this school 

the history of Japanese at, After this came the di 

trous shock ‘of ‘European’ contact, ‘To sim up the 
Japanese art, the backgrounds were always considered, frequen 
enriched, always interesting, and always brightened in some W 
if ooly by. dabs of colour, or by fine, colour 
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and although the quickest way wi 
yet the ‘work was done direct. With 
ihe trish the character of the subject wae enught, and it~ was 
never spoiled by overelaberaion, The inspiration x6 frots Nature, 
for the heautios of which the japanese had a simple and sincere 
love, 

"The tones of colour which the Japs used were in themselves 
beautiful; where they weed colours in masses, the colour them 
selves were not quite from ‘Nature. ‘The 
or really an orange; the blue was to some extent grey but in 
wing even the Imghiest colour they were so ais Inthe ie of 
the compensating gold and black and white and grey, and infinite 
fgadation of te se wel hat ke all the nations ofthe East 
they: were masters of colour, and their colourings were examples 
to the more turgid nations of the West. “3 y 
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COLOUR STUDIES. 


CHAPTER II, 
COLOUR IN THE MIDDLE AGES: 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, 


wt of the earliest examples of decorative coloaring is in the 
‘Arena Chapel, at Patna. This is a simple nave, with a 
tribune at the east end. The walls were painted in 
fresco by Giotto, in 1,300 A.D., with subjects from the 
New Testament and allegorical figures, 
The whole series of panels are surrounded by archi- 
tectural details and representations of marbles, with interlacing 
omament similar in character to the mosaic decoration found upon 








the tomb of Edward the Confessor, in Westminster Abbey. The 
whole colouring is subdued, with light backgrounds, and masses of 
primaries in small quantities, — The 





colours used are chiefly light red, the ochres, browns, and mineral 
colours of blucs and greens, each colour of the same depth of tone 
being separated by a lighter or darker contrasting colour, each having 
an outline of brown. ‘These mural paintings are in fresco, with white 
thigh lights and hatchings of brown, Worked on after the wall was dry. 

Buon fresco, or true fresco, was executed while the * intonaco ” or 
last cont of plaster was wet, minerals, ochtes, and colours that. will 
withstand the action of lime being’ used, with lime water as a 
Buen. drying a exstalsation take place over the sutace, 
and the colours become. thoroughly incorporated. with the plast 
forming the most durable treatment of mural decoration known: 
Buon fresco was feequently worked aver by se 
Jntonaco is allowed to get dry, then moistened with lime water, and 
painted with similar colours to true fresco. “This method gives 
reat facilities for corrections, and. fine work, but it is not 30 
durable, as the colours are only on the susface, and not incorporated 
wwith the plaster, as in Buon fresco, 

Towards the end of the thirteenth and the middle of the 
fourteenth century change toole place in the decorative colouring. 
‘The backgrounds became deeper ;- subdued tones of reds. and blues 
with larger quantities of the primaries, now became prominent, with 
white and green in small quantities, and the introduction of gold. 

‘Draperies were now often composed of two or more coloues, with 
the whole outlined in black or brown, 

‘There are some beautiful paintings by Agnolo Gadal (1400), in the 
choir of Santa Croce, at Florence, that have this characteristic, with 

ight and harmonious colouring, In i 
Ghilandajo (1490) consists of panels divided by pilasters, support- 
fing a broad frieze decorated with children carrying musical instru- 
‘ments, The panels and pilasters have delicate arabesque ornaments 
Printed upon them. . 

resco painting was the principal method used during the 
thirteenth, Fourteenth, and fiteeath centuries for mural decortion 5 
consequently the colouring is simple and subsued, owing to the 
Timited range of colours, The treatment was broad and essentially 
decorative, having 2 luminous and tender effect, and thoroughly 
architectonic in its character —a flainess of surface, without striving 
ate, movellings, which decorative painting should always aspite to 

he care in preparation and preliminary studies by the early 
fresco painters is wel exeinpifed in a series of nine paintings. in 
tempera upon linen, by Andrea Mantegna (1431-1517), now in the 
Hampton Court Palace. They ate the original studies for the deco- 
ration of a frieze, Soft. long. and oft. high, for the hall in the Palace 
of St. Sebastian, at Mantua. These studies are painted carefully, 
with great taste and. freedom, with light colouring throughout. 
The draperies are in variegated hues, such as yellow with purple 
shadows, green and blue with white lights; the whole Weatment is 
broad, yet not lacking in detail 

‘Among the early writers upon colours we may mention a manu- 
script by Eraclius, written previous to the twellth century, Two 
coples of this treatise were, apparently, transcribed in the fourteenth 
century : one copy isin the British Museum ; the other, which is 
more complete, is in the Royal Library at Paris. Tt has special 
reference to the method of painting on linen, 

The following passages occur: “In 1410 T caused a copy to be 
made in Boslogoe of certain receipts lent to me by Theodoric of 
Flanders, an embroiderer accustomed to work at Paris...» 
which receipts the same ‘Theodoric said he had obtained in London, 
in England, from the artists who used the watercolours hereinafter 
described." “The aforesaid Theodoric, from whom I had these 
feceipts, said that in England the painters work with these water 
colours on closely-woven linen saturated with gum water. Tl 
When dry, is stretched on the foor over coarse woollen cloths + and 
the actists, walking over the linen with clean feet, proceed to design 
and colout historie figures and other subjects, and fpecause the linen 
is laid quite fiat on the cloths the water colours do not flow and 
spread, but remain where they are placed ; the moisture sinking 
through into the woollen cloths underneath, which absorb it, In 
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16 COLOUR 


‘The colouring is rich and tasteful, and many of the arabesques 
upon the walls, pilasters, and friez’s, are painted upon a partly 
coloured ground; a portion of the white ground is picked out in 
bright red blue, of brown, with a symmetrical shape 

ffast outside the town of Mantua is the Pelezzn del Te, designed 
andl execated ty Gio Romano and his pupil. This system of 
Ghloured grounds is carried further ; deep blue and brown grounds 
fre now sed for the arabesque decorations which were painted with 
great freedom and deliacy. "The stucco mouldings and enrichments 
Were frequently introduced by his pupil Primaticeo, who assisted him 
0 lnegely in the ducal palace. To Primaticeo, the French owe their 
Renaissance ornament a a style. Invited by Francis L, in 1315, 
Primitacco, Cellini, Serlio, and Girolamo della Robbia, went to Paris 
and laid the foundation of Renaissance architecture and omament, 
The introduction of the arabesque decoration snd modelled 
entichments which the French Renaissance artists have carried to 
Such perfection since that period was due to Primaticeo, 

‘The Venetian school of painting is chiefly noted for its magnificent 
colour, not only upon intemal decoration, but frequently upon 
external walls, and pon furniture. Some fine examples of wedding 
chests, or castoni, are in the South Kensington Museum ; they are 
henutiflly carved and painted, showing that the love of eolour was 
prevalent throughout the domestic life of the Venetians, 

Tn the Doge's Palace, at Venice, this magnificent cojour is seen at 

perfection ; the great hall, 175 feet by 84 feet, and 51 feet high, 
is orice with works by the mex rename artists of the sistent 
century. The ceiling is decorated with octagonal panels, by Paul 
Veronese, intoretty Paling, Giovanna, and Bassano, Round the 
hall is the celebrated frieze of portraits of the 72 Doges, The whole 
Of the decoration i exceedingly vigorous, and is an_unexampled 
display of Venetian colours, in which primaries are used in Inrge 
masses, contrasted by strong secondary colours, mingled with delicate 
greys and tertiaries, the whole enriched with gold. The whole is in 
Gil colour, and not in fresco, This fine ceiling is considered, after 
the Sistine, the most beautiful in Tlaly, and throughout Ttaly the 
finest decoration is frequently placed upon the ceilings, 

The luge ball in the Doge's Palace coming the enlist lange 

cimen of il painting upon eanvas. It is the large picture of 
Taradine, by Tiorettoy on the east wall; it’ measures 84} feet 
by 34 feet, 

Colour was also used externally by the Venetians, not only by 
feesco painting, but by the use of marbles and brick, ‘The poly- 
chromatic decoration of the upper part of the Doge's Palace, is very 


beautiful, consisting of soft white, grey, and pink marbles, arranged 
a simple diaper patte 


Jn Verona there is a splendid coloured example of external 
decoration on the Palazzo del Consiglio, built during the fifteenth 
century by Fra ation consists of a lower 
Sory of semicircular arches, supported by coloured marble columns, 
‘The frieze of the entablature above consists of blue marble, "Above 
the cornice, which is of red Verona. marble, isa low story, decorated 
with gold and brown festoons and ribbons, from which hang circular 
TDedallions, with white figures upon atch blue ground. 

‘The upper sory consists of plasters i relist gilded upon coloured 
grounds, those that’ support the upper entablature having. grey 
round, while those that support the semi-circular windows have & 
ich blue ground. 

The wall space between the pilasters is treated with a series of 
panels, with a border of a Venetian red ground, enriched with light 
Mone colour ornament in sgrafito, 

Tn the panels are medallions on a blue ground, surrounded by 
fresco paintings and marbles, 

‘This is a beautiful example of polychromatic colouring, in which 
the use of marbles, sgrafito, fesca painting, and gold are’ united to 
form a harmonious whole 

‘The Majolica ware of the Ttalian Renaissance was frequently 
painted with this beautiful Taian ornament. 

Majalics, of Italian Fatence, is a kind of earthenware originally 
derived (A‘p. 1114) from Saracenie sources, through the island of 
Majorca." ‘The term “ Majolica” was given at the fist to. the 
4 Lustra wares only ; butit isnow usually applied to all stanniferous- 
glazed ware, with or without lustra. ‘The early’ Italian Majolica 

‘usually covered with a white * slip” or engobe, and lead glazed 
with lustra colours, This was ealled "Mezza Majolica.” The slip 
‘was often scratched away, showing the darker body beneath. Tt was 
then called Sgraffito’” ware, ‘The colours used! in. the Mezza 
Majolica were Inownish red, yellow, blue, green, and black. ‘The 
Saracens used the lust pigarent with great success, The Egyptians, 
‘Assyrians, and Persians used enamel more frequently than glaze. 
‘The Moors introduced enamelled ware into Spain, giving rise to the 
““Hispano-Moresque” variety. ‘The date of the ‘earliest specimens 
of this from the Alhambra is A.D. 1300. Some pleces of the 
original Majorean ware are built ito the old churches in Fist. The 

sof Italian Majolica are Urbino, Pesaro, Castel 

+ the wares of Tuscany, Caflagiolo and Sienna 5 

and Facnsa, Forli and Venice. Fine pieces of Urbino ware, made 
by Orazio Fontana, are often’ called Fontana ware, the design 
consisting of medallions and panels, divided by raised strap work 
and cartouche ornament, and often decorated with grotesques on a 


STUDIES. 


white ground. The Gubbia ware is noted for is fine lustra colours— 
lle ruby, golden and opalescent tints, ‘The principal master of 
this style was Maestro Giorgio. 

‘The Caffagiolo wares have @ glaze of rich and even quality, and 
colours of pure white, dark cobalt blue, opaque Indian red, orange, 
and yellow. ‘The Majolica of Luca della Robbia is coated with the 
enamel which he discovered, or introduced ly, AD, 1438, 
In France the fatence of Olson is ornamented with delicate strap- 
work and arabesques incised in the light-coloured ground, filled in 
With darker clays, and coated with-a yellow glaze. This ware bears 
fa strong resemblance to the bookbinding of Grolier 


BYZANTINE. 


‘The Byzantine period is remarkable for its system of colour 
decoration, chiefly n mosaic. "At Santa Sophia, built by. Jus 
ina $98 the decoration is of wonderful richness of elour and 
Inaieril.» Marbles, gold, and silver were sed in great profusion. 
Procopis says "that o,o00 Th. weight of silver was eimployed upon 
the sanctunry of St. Sophia, and. the ambo of rare tables was 
enriched with precious stones and ornaments in enamelled gold, and 
the dome roof was of gold, enriched with gems." 

“The walls of the Byeantiae churches are usually lined with marble 
slabs up to the springing of the domes and arches, These are 
sully covered entirely with mosaies, the ground being of gold 
the figures and ornament being of deep and rich colours. In some 
of the early mosaies, the ground of the orpamental parts is in dark 
blue, ich and_pure cobalfe The acaoihus omament of "varied 
tones of green, with gold oath 

"There are some early mosaic at Ravenne, in Taly, about 450 A.D. 
In the Baplistery, which fs an octagonal building, the intetior bas 
two ranges. of afcades,_the lower resting on eight columns of 
Aierent order, with marble capitals; the ipper arcade has twenty- 
four columns supporting the eupola, whichis covered with the exely 
miowaies In the eentreis Chris, baptised inthe Jordan by St. Johny 
with a representation of the river, aving its name placed over it 
Ind inthe cireumference of the cupola are the twelve apostes, cach 
wrth his name, and bearing, wreaths; and below these are emblems 
of the gospels, bishops, and ompaments. ‘These Ggures are without 
the nimnbus ad are upon gold geounds, with ight deaperies, shaded 
with grey and green, and with white lights. Velow i also used in 
the draperies; festoone and acanths foliage are interspersed. with 
the figures 

in these early mossics (and they are the earliest and the most 
perfect) hardly 4 stone has changed, nor is the colour in the least 
Inpaired in these beautiful pictures of Christ and the evangelists 

an Apolliare Nuovo is a simple baalica built by Theodori, 

41g A.bs, Byzantine columns supporting a series of arches, ahowe 
Wich ir'a plain wall running’ the whole length of the building. 
‘This broad frieze Is one continuods procession of saints and martyrs, 
Jed ‘by the three kings, and on the other aide by the enthroned 
Crist) surrounded “by angels and archangels, "The ssints and 
tnastyis march between ollve trees, covered with blosom aad scarlet 
feat, green, obed in purple and white draperies, mingled with bite 
and black, and with the usual gold ground. ‘The spaces between 
the windows above this fess re filled with Bgutes in mosaic. The 
Siple Natcofere ceiling i enriched with gold grounds. 

Th this church we see for the fist Une the subject of the Trans- 
figuration, which ja later times in Tialy was such a favourite theme 
wth painters 

Stu Mares, at Venice, isan example of later mosaics, ‘The walls 
are covered {o 4 Height of twenty feet with slabs of marble, ‘These 
Slabs are eut to forma patter. ‘The upper portion of the wall and 
the domed celinge ate covered with the gold ground anosai, with 
figures of saints n bright as well as subslued colouring. ‘The paves 
sent is of tesellated marie, called‘ vermiculat,” remarkable for 
the, beauty of its patterns and symbols contained in the various 
Geviees. The vaulling of the vestibule Is covered. with the usta 
muossies, which, afler the completion of St. Mark's, declined 
favour, only to he revived inthe present cent 


SARACENIC PERIOD. 

‘The Saracenic period began with the Arab conquest of Persia 

p. 64x). It is evident that the Arabs didnot bring art with 
them into Persia, but only the influence of the Mahometan religion, 
which greatly modified previously existing styles in causing the 
exclusion of animal and vegetable forms as seen in the pure Arabian 
and Moresque styles. The capital of the Arabian was at first 
Damascus, The caliphs collected artists and workmen from Persia 
and Byzantine, and originated the style called Saracenic. From 
Damascus the Arabs removed the seat of government to Bagdad, 
which surpassed Damascus in splendou 

Under the Shah Abbas (a.n. 1620), the Persian style was brought 
to a great perfection, and the great Bazaar at Ispahan was erected, 
with its splendid decorations of tiles and coloured ornament, the 
Jeading lines of which are usually of a geometrical form, and inter 
lacing. The spaces between the divisions and sub-divisions are often 
filed with various colours giving greater value to the distribution 
of spaces. 
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‘The symmetrical arrangement is best seen in the Moresque style 
at the Alhambra, Which was begun by Mobammed Bes 
Athnmar, A. 1248. Here we fd the peculiar Swcenie ornament 
carried out to-a greater perfection than in any previous style. The 
tonventional orrament fe perfect; no trace of maturation i seen 
the surfaces of the walls are entirely covered with this kind of 
ornament. ‘The distribution of omament is perfect, and not carved 
in relic; but the ground is always cut away, leaving the ornament 
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flat, with sometimes two planes, the ornament on the upper plane 
being boldly dstebuted over the surfice, and the sesond_ plane 
interweaving with the fst, with Gne ornament. 

‘The lower part of the walls in Arabian and Morexque styles were 
covered with ties of a geometrical design often of a stat or hexagonal 
form. The colours sed for the tiles were usually green, Drowns 
yellow, and white, with but tittle red ; the colours upon the wall 
being pure rel, ble, aad gold, tle white, rately green. 


CONTINENTAL ARTS: 


, AND DUTCH, 


By WALTER J. PEARCE. 


Ws a cursory survey of the application of ‘colour in the 
decorative and applied arts of Europe daring the past 
century, we are met by much that is totaly foreign to our 
dwn theory and practice in this country, 

‘AL first glance we are Ted to suppoxe that there will be 
rach of ve novelty and enact, but a move 
complete examination compels us to the decision that this apparent 

String diference owes sauch more fo the style of ornament and 

fetal, method and technique, than to any important and fundamental 

fivergence in colone harmon 
‘Racial distinctions and. characteristics have, in_no 

determined continental colouring, as they have’ determined the style 

of ornament that passes current on the continent, and it isto these 

Sources that we owe any facts worthy of record in this chapter, 





FRENCH ART. 


Taking France as of by far the greatest importance to us as a 
say am of some valve as a guide and exatople, we fad the general 
Clouting to partake ofthe sume characteristics a= French omament 
fsnd sculpture; it i imbued ‘with spontaneity, life, and belliancy. 
Tis definite, symmetrical, exact, It reveals a passion for freedom, 
haturalness and movement, and exhibits « thoroughness of technical 
Tnowledge’and a clarity of ea that far surpasses that shown by the 
fart workmanship of any other European nation, Yet with allthis 
French colouring and design always posess a certain digaity and an 
Amount of eonventionality which seeues their corect recognition and 
amps ther with a nationality. 

‘Whether we. turn to pottery, palating, weaving, dyeing, or 
printing, we alike must Admire’ the everpresent evidence of 
EXpacit for availing himself tothe fall of all the resources of is 
raft that the artist has pat nto his work. 

‘We find no tuddiness, no trusting Yo the chapter of accident 
that sharp, brilant iy Uhat leaves. an impression of masterly 
Lecbaigue afd taining which admirably rellects the character of the 
polished finished, and faultless Parisian. 

Compared to modern Englich colouring of the present day 
the French lacks depth and fore bat. what it falls short of 
faticularsicamply stones for byte pression and evident intention, 

English colourats of tonlay have gained immensely by the 
expetlence of our great international exlihitions, and owe no small 
Proportion of the evident improvement of the past rt years to the 
Trelght into French decorative colouring that these exhibitions placed 
before them. 

Tn French decorative at, colouring appears to us to be regarded 
mont as one of the exact sciences, and in ike" measure dependent 
Spon individual experiment or individual taste and these principles 
appest ip be lite wolaed except by thone who have ges 
iepond the experimental stage, and who take the same Nery with 
Hiple contastas the skilled sical composer with his discord. 

tary «French decorator puting sn eran ground sou 
his panels and we tay safely predict the colour that he intends to 
tie for bs omament kis mouldings, el, We mect a Parsenne of 
Irinette eomplexion ‘and with a yellow bonnet, and we hardly need 
lance at her dress in order tb be quite certain oft colour. 

“These facts may resilt from one or (Wo reasons, or from a 
combination of the two. Either they are the result of @ well-trained 
thin which apprebends natural facts in relation to colour, and is able 
Tosepurate thes facts or laws of colour from aczidental effects, ori 
Bike real of traditional art practice from generation to generation, 

We ave inclined to thik the former fas most to do with the 
amatter and therefore eve the French artist witha true appreciation 
tfwhet colour is, and of what control and regulation itis expable, 
Th other words, the Frenchman fsa philosopher in westhetical selence 
He takes all beauty to be based onthe strictest mathematical 
principles, and observes them in combining form, sound, or colour. 

“The later explanation, which may have some slight bearing pon 
the point, leal'us to the Consideration of one of the greatest frauds 
inthe realm of colour study, We refer to the “natural eye for 
tistefat colouring”, Many persons to whom the study of abnract 
Sujests ave unfemiia, in their baste to explain the fact that the 


c 


French and other nations are good colourists, rush upon us with 
the explanation that they have an Aduitioe eye for cofour—that the 

ion’ is a conglomerate genius in the mattér of colour... They 
Imire the colour combinations in, Easter mugs, and. straghtway 
Gredit Oriental races with an eye for coloar stperior to aught of 
European origi, If the matter is carefully studied, we think, that 
it will esult na general opinion rather to the contrary. This eye 
forrcolour is merely the result of long-practised tradional colowring 
fnd the restricted. character of certain-dyes, From generation to 
eneraton itis handed down that a certain blue dye should be the 
Ground colour of a rug on. which certain other calours are to be 
Placed by way of omamentation, Appearances thus superficially 
Warrants in crediting the wily Orieatal with good taste, But offer 
the celisame Persian or Indian artist a gaudily-printed Manchester 
totton prepared expresly for Eastern tarts, and tot he purchases 
the same with avidity, preferring it o his own productions, 

“The rsthetic faculty of appreciating beaut form and colours 
generally, in our opinion, the result of long. and accustomed associa 
fon, with the beautify and this has been continuously possible to 
the French as a people, and perhaps the Talians, longer than to an 
ber European nations This fat together with a few tralions 
Ssocited With, certain world-wide ‘French manufactures, and. the 
treatment of the whole question of the science of colour as. an 
fscertanable knowledge to be taught and learned, bas placed France 
in the foreftont for taste and skill ss decorative colours. 

French colouring, although sharp, bright, decided, and. clear, 
cannot be termed showy or gandy-; and this i due to the fact that 
fuetness is secured by softening and attenuating. the full colours 
tse ino tnt, by the addition of much white. 

While making no pretence to an exact knowledge of the manner 
in which the practice of colouring is taught in the French schools, 
though eng that the chromatomeer of Cheveut and he 
theories generally are pretty universally adopted, we may go so far 
fs to state in summing up the poséon of French colowists what 
sve believe to be the general practice, and an excellent one. 

Every decorative scheme by in the fist place, dependent upon a 

: ing tonal factor a preponderating, colour 5 
in musical terms. 


with, or complement, This scheme may be a contasting one or 8 
Complementary, or tt inay be a scheme of unity, Tt may be capable 
STinfnte varety, and the colours few or many, but the basis of 
Procedure appears in all casey the same in the decorative schem 
that we ave’ analysed, The same fos and contrasts are indulged 
iny the same enriching factors aad the same ute of low tones and 
HlGtones, while the Key-note dominates all alike, and gives unity 
find breadth to the whole. 

TE isn our opinion, this acceptance of law and order in colouring 
that has condused to’ place. rench work-—devotd a5 i is of great 
achievements, startling novelties, or powerful. conceptions in colo 
ing-—upon so‘high a general level; and it has gained immensely by 
the fast that English colouring “of the past century (excepting 
perhaps of the last twenty years) bas been entirely destitute of 

incite and rule, 

Peon. Spanton, in his prefice to Chevreul’s translated works 
«The arangement of colour in English design has, since the deck 
of medivval art, been commonly condemned. ‘The designer, in 
fgoorance of a tive and infalfble standard, has mistaken, gnuiness 
for splendour, and capricious strangeness fr improvement.” 

“We must tow tothe justnes of the accusation. I we wish to see 
the jestice.of i, compare the colouing of some of our foremost 
Tiers thity yeare since with that of the same men at a Tater 
Period of thee are Tt is this "true infallible standard” that as 
Froved itself the sheet anchor of French art manufactures, 

Tut the standard. of colouring that has been followed by the 
French has is drawbacks as well as its advantages. It i not 
ificent for us that we recognise and carry ou a stem of laws as 
Felated to the harmonious combining of colours. ‘This would mean 
fo progression or improvement, a standing still that has fastened. a 
tisde marke upon French eolouring. 
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18 COLOUR 


‘The posible combinations of colour are so numerous, and admit of 
so many changes (any twelve tins can be rearranged in over five 
thousand ways), andthe possible variation of tn in any one 

SO wellnigh innumerable, that we have fall scope for 
iy, even while duly acknowledging recognised laws of order 
snd harnioay. 

“Although neglect to attempt to create new beauties in colour eom= 
ination, outaile of thelr general rules, has created a. school “of 
colouring in France which fs more readily recogoised than that of 
Shy other people on the European continent, we may note certain 
hinges of fthion which serve to show how faithflly colour as well 
fs form reflects the national temper of the passing hour, but French 
Soaring French elaring al he word ver” We have the 
gorgeous splendour of the Grande Monargue, the sensuous guety 
Er the courts of Meslames Du Bary and Pompadoar the severe 
Clsiian ofthe Conte an the enement ofthe ter Emp 

‘ly rellected in the contemporary ealouing oftheir tines 

In conection with French nou elated ty to the decorative 
arts, it may not be inopportune to repeat a few remarks made by me 
i vapor in etree 1 he 1889 Eahhition in Paris 

“"ilgh praise must be bestowed upon the soft and subtle colouring 
which ‘wat apparent in mich of the “painted decoration. A 
Preference for the combination of the combative rather than the 
Eompleibentary colours skill harmonies of analogy, and the most 
Aiffeut of al Colour combinations with which to obtain succes 
those of colors having equal depth and value, Int opposite in hue. 

“A play upon self Unis was hardly ever met with, and a French 
decorator would som the trek of reducing inharmonios tints to & 
passable harmony by toning both down with umber, and producing 
Reombinatin lle livelier than one of coloured snd.” 

‘Outlining with black, white, or gold any omament that clashed 
harshly with is ground was also but litle resorted to. 

"The following colour arrangements wee noted down atthe time - 

Claret colour, bluish olive and old gold, madder brown, and 

‘chrsh ofange. 
Leather brown, bright yellow, and fawny pink. 
Pale warm” yellow and pele azire blue. Straw colour and 
magenta. 
Pale pensock green, shrimp pink, and white yellowish green and 
vender. 

Lemon yellow and spring green with litle scarlet 
Gavender and pale sea green (yellowish). 
eatl grey, cameo pinky brown red. 
Yellow (three tints) with full French grey. 
Rich alive and deep intense blue. 
Brown, deep bs 
Yellow green, x 
Silver grey and sea g 
Salmon colour, blue grey, and stray colour. 
‘Terra ross (pink ter cotta) and deep French grey. 
Azire blue, silver, and emerald ge 
Poppy red grey green, and black 
Drab, greenish white, and lac colo 
Vellen neutral orange, and dull bi 

Bush olive green, chestnut red, and bright yelo 

Nore, —-When three colour are mentioned there is but a sprink- 
ling ofthe third, as mouldings, &e. 
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some extent Dutch, though 
colwring sada I : indeed, 50 
much really good work has been preserved from the middle ages, 
that ia Brages, Ghent, Antwerp, 8c, one ix surrounded by it on al 
hands, and the slow-geing Fleming fas hardly awakened to the fact 
that we are in the nineteenth century, for which we thank hin. 

But French colouring in the hands of the Belgian or Dutchman 
le ch of sweaty al tecomes, ke the worker, mote ety 

‘One narked feature of Belgian coloaringy which is. also note: 
worthy in most German work, isthe particularly excellent knowledge 
of true colour value 28 well a tone. ‘The appreciation ofthe clement 

















STUDIES. 


‘of weight apd value in colour is much less general than the correct 
appreciation of colour itself 

‘All colours possess the quality of lightness and shade as well as of 
colour, . We speak of yellow as a light colour, and blue—any blue— 
asa dark colour, while red we term the most perfect of all colours, 
Decause a normal red—nearly scarlet—is neither dark nor light, but 
midway between the darkness of the primary blue and the lightness 
‘of the primary yellow. This qui yur vale, 

In French colouring but little use is made of this important 
‘quality, but in German (by which we mean the Dresden School, for 
Germany, asa nation, has made as yet no distinctive mark upon 
continental decorative art) we are constantly coming upon instructive 
examples of the skilful appreciation of it. 

Let us give one instance, 

A hall lately decorated by a Belgian firm contained dado of si 
marble, surmounted by heavy oak panelling. Nothing but a care! 
Attention to sade could have saved such an arrangement from looking 
top heavy. Had the oak been kept its usual brown colour, it would 
have looked much too heavy and over-balancing for a light sienna 
dado. How many colourists would have shirked it by perhaps keeping 
the oak a lighter shade of the usual brown, and have trusted to the 
appearance of solidity in the marble to supply sufficient base. Not 
$0 the Belgian decorator, His eye for colour value came immediately 
to his aid. He at once set about staining the oak with a greyish 
Stain, resulting in a very cool greyish brown, which at once both 
heightened the effect of yellow in the marble and made it more self 
assertive, and made the oak look less substantial and self-evident in 

e We do not give the instance for imitation. An error 
had been made in the first instance, and ought to have 
et right by the architect, and not left to the artful interference 
of the painter; but the tale shows admirably the point I wished to 
Dring out, as itis a notable feature in Belgian and German colouring. 

We have already said that much that we regard. as German 
coloutring in this country is in reality that of other nations, notably 
French and Belgian, and much of this kind of work is prepared for 
export by them in the shape of text books and illustrated works, 
which we get over here by the score. 






























































Gremcan, 


Decorative colouring as practised in the Fatherland is dense and 
sombre, heavy and primitive. It is also monotonous, 
whan aftist appears to think it necessary to embody the 
primary colours in a more or less reduced form in 
everything he’ undertakes to colour, and with these three colours in, 
he doesn't trouble much to do any more, ‘These he uses skilfully (it 
is much more difficult to use them skilfully than to use reduced 
tertiary hes, &c,). He is also prone to the use of much black or 
brown outline. He is guided by much hard-earned solid knowledge, 
and is not inferior as a colourist to his brother John Bull, Never- 
theless, he fails in delicate appreciation of slight differences of tone, 
tnd lacks the ability to introduce grace and lightness into his work, 
Perhaps the most dexterous and “showy colourists on the continent 
are the Spaniards, who, though doing little outside their own 
domains, and steadily following the traditions of the Moors, compass 
much that will live in art as national and characteristic. ‘Their use 
of yellow and black with red has always been a feature in their 
colouring since the days of Ferdinand and Isabella. 














Trausax Ant. 
Italy colours her decorative works to-day by the traditions of the 
Vaticin, Raphael is ber demigod. ‘The Ttalian decorator is 
surrounded by the greatest works of the greatest men, and ber 
work of to-day fs purely imitative. "Good it can only be, being 
itis, but as far as our experience goes, we See no. prospect of & 
Future glorification of work: done in the present century in Tiny. 
Asal ative work wil be forgotten inthe ecllections of the 
rand originale i purports to imitate. "May not this be as trly 
Sti of some of the efiorts put forth among ts in England du 
the last thirty. years, expecially of those imtative terrors, the 
revived stained” glas of Pugin and his associates, and the 














imitation of Archaic Gothic colouring in the decoration of some of 
our churches, 
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fact. A pane of bright red glass let into the window of a room 
The colour of the cembined rays-which pass into the object—if 
fee 













































out the 
gs, and 
which in no way affects its colour as a pigment; bat refers to the 
clement of water contained in its constituent representation when 





COLOUR STUDIES. 


COLOUR: 


ITS COMPOSITION AND PHENOMENA. 


By WALTER J. PEARCE. 


‘examined analytically, the driving out of which changes the chemical 
identity of the earth, = 

"Again, the glass painter takes a piece of white glass, and laying 
‘upon it Some nitrate of silver, a greyish white pigment, bakes his 
‘glass to red heat, so that this silver sinks into the white glass ; the 
result is that when the glass cools it has become yelZow glass, 
although no yellow pigment has been used to change its colour, 
Indeed, in the manufacture of stained glass nearly all the chemical 
matters added to colour the glass are either colourless in appearance, 
fr bear no resemblance to the colour which they make the glass 
when added to 

Tt is necessary that we realise these facts in order to obtain an 
adequate mastery of the technique of harmonious colouring. 

Having mastered the foregoing elementary principles of the 
science of colour and light, we must refer the reader to some of the 
many scientific treatises on colour for a deeper insight into this 
interesting side of our subject, and proceed to consider some of its 
effects when approached wsthetically, 














Contest, Joxrarostnion, axp GRaDation. 

Tn addition to the changes of colour in a given abject that occur, 
asin the oc om eral anges nthe poston of he bly 
felt changes are produced by ronérar? and justoporition. ‘The 
‘Sstastig Str cdlours aiferng in he ates thee colours in at 
feast three distinct ways. ‘These: changes are of wal importance to 

S when we proceed to pat theory into practice, and translate colour 

into paint 

Tift in the quality of colour dtelf. ‘Thus it willbe seen that red 
peed in contrast with yellow makes the yellow look greener; in 
Sens be makes the ie lok grees a eoiast wth 
trey, males the grey look greenish, Sc. 

Phin colour eflcet of contrast always takes one form : each colour 
makes the other partake ofits own complementary hue. 

“The second alteration that takes place by the justaposition of an 
two opposing colouts i that of cooners and taarmdh. We speak of, 
ahd Uideed “we fesl conscious, that red isa warm eslour and blue a 
Sold colour, "Vellow represents the middle temperature. If the 
Sell inaines to blue we eall ts old yellow, and if to red a warm 
Bellow. "Now if we place a yellow tint in contiguity with a red tint, 
Ye porceive Ut the yellow gains coldnes by the comparison, while 
the sme time the wacmth of the red is unaffected by yellow ; but 
If the ve be placed near blue, both the red and blue wil be changed 
by the contrast, the blue to acalder, and the red fo a warmer hue. 

-The third ehange that takes place has relation to fiphe and depth, 
or shade, “A deep ved placed against a pale red will make the pale 
fed‘ look paler than itis, "A deep blue agains” yellow will ook 
{Teeper by comparison, & 

Te ie 2 wsoll exeree to paint a set of boards with the principal 
intense or primary colours, and then try the effect of a spot of a 
fiven cdloay_upon the cette of|exch, We shall at once have fly 
feed upon the'memory the apparent change that takes place when 
certain colours are used fn contiguity. 





















‘Tue APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES TO PRacri 
Comtutwarions THE CHROMAT! 

Many have been te theres that ingeigas and scene wen 
have propounded with regard to the practical application of colour 
Ir wepious combinations. ‘The_closrs of the spectrum have 
teen marthalled into primaries, secondaries, terres, and other 
froups The great fault in most of these systems is that the 
Rrcofes have bec eared to absurdity. Perhaps the wisest writers 
upon harmonious colouring have been Goethe and Hay, both of 
whom sce ia colour a remarkable analogy to music. We believe 
That the testhetic sense of colour much tescmbles that of music, 
that colour i the music of vision, but'we altogether fail to find 
teense for the extravagant. theories that have been built-upon 
that analogy by some writers, Colour can undoubledly be brought 
into line wah rules, and. these rules may in many particulars 
‘esemble the laws. that. govern musical composition, but it should 
te te in mid that the exitence of a yam of usa chords 
thee not sufice to make great composers.” Some of the grandest 
thaske we have is that in which consummate skill has ignored the 
ttammels of law and talliton. 

Tn ike manner, some of the exquisite colour schemes of notable 
artits such as those of Holman Hunt snd Burme Jones, RA, 
Sppeat at war with al recognised ules of ealour as applied to ligt 
see thade” ‘But. these men have worked wih a great intuitive 
iMowledge, and have trollden those heights of success which are on 
the very verge of the precipices of eccentricity and failure, Great 
Siists who dare do this but seldom cross Our Stage, and those who, 
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20 COLOUR 


without thelr highly-gfed sensoium, attempt to imitate thie work, 
too often only give us eccentricity, Te is thus, says Hay, that we see 
the principles of design and arrangement openly violated, even with 
Fn carefully studying the systems and aids toa correct appreciation 
of the beauty of colouring and its succesfal practice, tat are con- 
tained in the text books, wwe have arrived atthe conclusion that the 
thromatometers of Cheyreul, of Professor Church, of the coor 
fables of Hay, do undoubtedly save time and experiment ata sage 
when our work bas not reached definite shape and fish, and a 
Simple system by which common complementaries may be read at & 
glance, may, therefore, be usefl toot reales, We have devised 
fne, difring slightly from those in use, more rough and ready, and 
Test complies but which wil, neverthelese, make clear some of 
our statements, and illustrate our meaning, By like those we have 
oned above, it must oly be tsed asa eeiteh, ‘The acta tints 

teed aust be decided by the trained eye, and, further, be 
Ateided subject to postion, light, and purpose for which they” ate 



































STUDIES. 


Ifa more complex hue is required, the some arrangement may be 
followed out. Say we take three-fourths green, and put one-fourth 
of orange into it. We want the complementary. Take three- 
fourths of crimson (opposite green), and put into it one-fourth of 
bine (opposite orange). Result—a sort of citrine and claret colour, 
Suppose we reduce the hues to tints by the addition of white, the 
same results follow ; of if we add black to deepen the colours 
to shades, the harmony of the complementary colours remains 
unimpaired. 

Tn’ this connection, however, there is one word of warming 
necessary. ‘The white’ pigments’ that are at our disposal are always 
inclined to make our tints chalky, and do not lighten them without 
thus slightly altering their colour’ values. A scarlet red, lightened 
by the addition of white only, would become far too pinky in tone, 
entirely Teaving its scale in’the circle; this would have to be 
corrected by the addition of a slight percentage of yellow. ‘The 
correct tint would actually be shown by thinning out the scarlet to 
mere wash, In like manner, if we deepen a colour with the black 























CRIMSON 


BLUE 


OUR CHROMATIC CIRCLE, 


intended, A glance at the chromatometer will often suggest to us 
suitable combination from which to start the evolution of a 
decorative scheme, and this is the utmost it should be allowed to do. 

"The fault we find with the chromatometer of Chevreul and others 
is that they are too scientific and mechanical. They are based 
coloured light and not upon pigments, and they do not accord with 
the result of our visual observation. 'Cheyruel places the interval 
between yellow and blue of the same length as the interval between 
yellow and red, but we regard this as out of harmony with visual 
‘Observation and practice in the mixing of pigments, however accurate 

be from the scientist’s standpoint. 
colours at opposite ends of any diameter are complementary 
to each other—as blue + orange, blue-green + scarlet, &e, 

If one of the colours is tinged with another, as say green with 
Diuish-green, the complementary will still be found at a point of 
the cltcle diametrically opposite to the position of the changed tone 
af green (ee doted ine), "Thus, for example colour representing 
orange and scarlet in equal proportions is mixed. The complemen- 
tary will be blue and blue-green in equal proportions, Or if purple, 
with a dash of blue, is used, then the complementary will be yellow, 
with a dash of orange. 





























pigments such as we have to use for the purpose, we impart an 
ant and irregular greyness, which takes the colour out of 

nd is not in reality a shade of the colour at all, but a shade 
syer colour ; here again yellow is the correctant.” Tt isa rule 
that in both lightening and deepening a colour, the yellow is 
required in very slight proportion for the cold colours, and more 
abundantly for the warmer ones 

IL is a remarkable fact, noticed, we believe, by Muckley, in his 
“Handbook of Colours,” that if a scheme of colour is lacking in 
general harmony, it is almost always from an insufficiency of 
Yellow in the coraposition, and that any unsatisfactory scheine may 
Generally be made much more satisfactory if.a slight glaze of yellow 
he put over the whole, 

Pictures that have been varnished acquire a yellow tone, ¥ 
invariably conduces to their harmonious effect. 


























Conour Commarions. 

Colour combinations may be divided into two groups. The one 
plan consists of taking a pair of complementary hues, and using a 
Selection of lighter and deeper tones of each to enrich and emphasise 
them. 
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‘Thus we might take the pair of colours we have already referred 
to—viz, citrine and claret colour—as the main colours in the 
decoration of room, say claret colour for dado and woodwork, 
and citrine for the walls, We could then lighten the citrine by 
white and yellow for the ceiling, use a deeper citrine in combination 
swith a lighter claret (or red) and. some gold, for the cornice ; add a 
few lines and mouldings of a deeper claret, almost black, to the 
woodwork and dado band, and we should have a very pretty and 
tate rom, 

‘The colour circle we have given, and experiments male on the 
pelt, by suggest combinations of this kind, It may 

stated, however, that those combinations which are the most 
subdued ‘or intermixed will be found to make the  pleasantest 
schemes. 

Tn experimenting with the citcle, we usually use the following 
pigments, and mix the eight colours in such a way that the intervals 
Of contrast between each point appear to our eyes to be as nearly 
possible equal : 

SCARLET =Vermilion with a little lake added, 
Cobalt or French ultramarine, 
Pale and middle chrome together. 
ENS= Yellow and blue, as above. 
PURPLE Crimson lake and blue, as above, 
CRIMSON = Crimson lake, 
ORANGE=Red and yellow, as above, 


It mast be understood that these colours make no pretence of 
representing the colours of the spectrum, but are merely coloured 
pigments for the painter's practical assistance. Having mixed a 
Kuall quantity of each colotr, and. placed them in the postions 
indented upon the ghar, we can thn experiment by mixing them 
48 per rules, and when a good combination of contrasting hues is 
‘obtained, it may be jotted down upon a spare piece of eard or glass 
for future use. 

‘The other method we may use in the combining of colours is that 
of analogy. ‘This is the assorting together of colours having one 
common tone. 

Say we decide upon the tone being blue. Our colours will all be 
shades of ie, of of colours into the composition of which blue 
enters 

We take a fall deep blue for our walls, upon which we decorate 
in sage green, plum colour, and olive. The ceiling may be a much 
paler bite, and lighter tones of sage and olive may be used on the 

The woodwork may be of peacock blue hue, relieved with olive, 
1k will be noticed that blue ‘enters into the whole of the colours 
employed, This Kind of harmonious combination is also known as 
the use of a dominant hue, 

Professor Church, in his admirable work on “Colour,” gives the 
following list of ues which combine to produce a harmony of 
analogy. 

‘The common factor or dominant hue is rad. 
orange yellow, red, purple, and violet 

Teisnot often, however, that & sucessful analogous harmony has 
so wide a scape as to embrace the whole of the hues into which, the 
Composition of the dominant hue enters, and we should despair of 
fgtning a client's sanction for or approval of, a room 0 hotly 
Sngtred as this would be ; eke 

‘Simple harmony of gradation, known as self-colouring or mono- 
chromatic colotring, is of mich we to ds in decorative. work, 

ly in the colouring of bedrooms, or rooms where quiet and 
repose are desirable, f 

Te consists in using one colour only, in var 
but alike in hue, and is really a form of analogical colouring. 
Tra few fine lines of the natural complementary hte be added, a 
refined and complete scheme will result. Whether in the form 
Of contrast of hue or contrast of tone and depth, it is thus cleatly 
tinderstood “that the chief element in all chromatic harmony is 
contrast. 


Yellow, orange, 


ig degrees of depth, 


Covour VauvEs. 


We have already referred to the coldness and warmth of certain 
colo, Ail hes which have a preponderance of blue in their 
i Those having a superfiuty of red we 

The same peculiarities which give to colours 
these qualities also contribute another valuable point of difference, 
Cold colours retire from the eye; warm colours advance. By 
these terms we mean that ifthe cold and the warm hues ate spread 
tipon a wall at a distance fiom the eye, the warm colours stand out 
‘More prominently than the cold, and are fist noticed hy the observer, 
‘This property is an extremely valuable one to the decorator, as by 
the we of it he may emphasie any given part of his work, oft use 
fa technical term, make it stand ouf, or subdue it, vity make it 
Fetire. ‘The satne quality is inherent in light colours as compared 
indeed, the whole principle of light and shade in a chalk 

draving is based upon the existence of it, Light and 

imerely-a phase of branch of the study of colour 5 light 

ting an emphasising or lightening of colour, and shadow a lowering 
of colour brightness. Space will not permit a fall explanation of 


STUDIE! 


these plienomena, It will be sulficient for our purpose to say that 
the incidence of shadlow is causes! by interruption to the approach of 
the direct rays of light by the interposition of other solitl bodies. 
Hence we invariably use light and advancing colours upon the more 
prominent mouldings of a comice, and dark and receding lines for 
the background portions, by which means we aid the architectural 
features, and add materially to their effect. 


Paacarrion aND APPRECIATION oF CoLoniric BEaUry. 


The perception of the phenomena, of colour, and the ability to 
observe and appreciate the elects of ts beauty, ae pretty generally 
distribated, and. bata comparative few have any. difteulty in 
distinguishing the diference between the primary hes, ur not 
all those who are free fiom any form of colour blindness (or the 
inability to distinguish one. colour from others) have the higher 
faculty of making minute distinction between neanly related ns, 
‘The higher power may, however, be acquired by experience by all 
thove whose physical Powers of sight ate capable af development 
And normally perfect.” Thus any man of average good sight and 
intelligence may so train his eye that he will be able to tell wheth 
fie color satcen ane, To mich 2 a i ut 2 
futher to lear by experiment and practice what pigments will 
Produce changes in the mixing of colour This we aver that 
the intelligent’ man with good eyesight may become a Ars-rate 
workman, able to make up any tints that may be required of 
iim. 

"There is more dificslty in training such a man to the apprecati 
of colori hay, and the coectnes of te nest to recnglae 
harmony and distinguish between it and chromatic discord, This 
requires certain constitutional traits, andthe possession not only 
fof sight, Int of the colour faculty.” This. we all have in s ore 
Or les degree; s compartment of the human brain i reserved for 
this departuent of elf, and by use and texning we may develop 
it into’ goodly. proportions. ‘Yo do. x0. we must mae ourselves 
fonversant with what is good, and. what is bad ; read the works of 
great men and great arists on colour, and observe what passes 
Evrrent‘atoong men of refinement and fase andy moreover, do al 

with a bread and open mind, for we are attacking a subject on 
which there is. much diveraly of opinion, and on which “human 
narrowness and bigotry have had much evil ees 

Remember thaly on most point, exact knowledge may 
cbtained, and is beter than theory, even when these theories are 
backed by elaborate calculation and experiment. From what we 
hve seen and experienced, we helleve that the faculties for the 
appreciation of beauty and’ the recognition of trae harmony may 
ie tinined to the highest point of senility; and sso with regard 
40 teath of fom, why not to uth of colour? 

Goethe sayu:'*"Att is univers in Ts influence so may it be in 
its practice if itis undertaken ‘with a sincere heart anda quick 
tbstrvation®” This appears to us to contain the essence of reat 
truth, and falsfies the ea that coloursts ate born, not made.” Let 
Us not be-understood in thie connection to. deny’ the existence of 
fenlus. We bow to genias—to intuitive knowledge, But these are 
the comets that come at rave intervals, and by their glorious blaze 
take dim the stars Are we to have no light until a comet 
whirls across the sky? “Are we to have no painters tll a genius 
Siies? “Do we not rather depend for light upon the ever-present 
Sars? 

We have spoken of gun? fav, or appreciation of beauty. 
term “taste "is a mach disessed one, and as ou own interpre! 
Of it in regard to colouring agrees with that of our eminent cou 
tnan, John Ruskin, and we are also reminded by the term of avery 
force chapter in a lle work on draving by Wiliam Walker 
(orhich all interested in art work should possess), we will ely quote 
from both, 

Walker says 
wrong, and arive ata conclisionj.this is not taste.""— “If a colour 
ernigh, itis righ, independently of our choice or‘ taste.” If we 
Bimite it our taste? fe pare, of geod; if we do not, oUF taste is 
aa." 

TRoskin says, in “Modern Painters,” vo. i + Perfect tate isthe 
faculty for receiving the “greatest posable pleasure. from those 
miateral sources that are attractive to our moral naire i ts pur 
tnd perfection, He who receives Ite pleasure from these sources 
fis no taste he who receives pleasure fom other sources has false, 
oF bad taste. 

1 follows, therefor 


‘The 


‘We may reason whether a thing be right or 


that it i 
of taste, 


le to say that whether a thing be 
“Taste” may differ, or be wanting, 
ht, itis trae and if true, 


in closing this chapter, as to fashion. Let us ever 
fagaries of fashion with & very critical eye, Fashions 
may be in good taste or bad taste, but in any case it is a mere 
fffort of memory and imitation, and does not stamp a thing with 
the hall-mark of beauty. Most fashions originate in the straining, 
after newness or originality, and have necessarily no connection 
with fitness and intrinsic beauty. Hence each needs to be judged 
on its own merits, and by the sime standard as every other élass of 
work, 


regard the 
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COLOUR 


10s writer on Colour in English decorative artis met at the 
outset with the dificlty of setting, asthe bass of his ist 

Ing the queion, “What conmtate Engin dso 

ratlve ant?" 

Posibly more than any other nation we have ‘boxed 
the compss "in our search after things that are net, and 
have submitted to one infliction after another with the complacent 
Acquiescenceof one helpless to resist.” We have run the whole garni 
ot forms of decorative art, from the Pompeian of the great exhibition 
pend tothe prevailing taste for Louis Seize and Louis Quinze. Tn 
the interim, we have’ touched modern, Freneh, Talis 
Pugin’, Gothic, Burgess Gothic, Talberts Jacobean, Shaw's Queen 
Anne, ‘Godwin. Anglo-Japancse, and many others, each vogue 
Teprecenting 2 distinct colour note 

Tt cannot be denied that among the public there is a keenee 
appreciation of the beabtfal and a quicker detection of faults, and 
alta juster sense of ness in things decorative; yet amongxt the 
workers and prodacers, the designers and craftsmen of the mation, 
there is no definite aim or school {excepting In ecclesiastical decors: 
tiony and perhaps stxined lass) that can in any sense be called 
National or thats likely to produce a National syle. 

"The class of design identifed with the name of Willam Morss 
has in it the perms and root of a strong English syle, but beyond 
txetelsing a stimulating influence in purifying the decorative forms 
ff other artists, i has never seriously taken oll of the art workers 
fn this country: TU has been more like a voice erying in the wilder- 
ness oF an exotic, than a indigenous growth. 

For the explanation of this we have to loo to two causes. Fist, 
that until quite recent years our National ar-training machine has 
never seiously grappled with the legitimate function i was estab- 
Tihed to fulfl fn the tmining and development of art workmen, 
bt has given its energies to manipulating indiferen pietare painters 
Second that it has never shaken off the influence of the easseal 
Sle, and has clung too closely to Tlalign art for it models and 
inelhods, to the aloiost utter neglet of Gothic and other forms af 
art Consequently the knowledge of Gothic art and is principles 
has had to be gathered haphnaatd, and xe beat the student could, 
and very often inthe interstices of seons effrt to earn bis daly read. 

"These two causes suficiendy explain how itis that whilst outside 
in the every-day world a steg current of our art ‘lle has set in 
the direction of Gothie forms it has failed to make any serious 
iimpresson on the progress of the ast, and has spent itself and given 
place to other form. 

Tn France there has grown up a specific style of decorative ar, 
which has been carried to a high polat of excellence. This is the 
Tesilt of @ sendy adherence to certain lines of composition “and 

and this case undoubielly has contibuted to facilitating 
the taining and perfecting the art workers in that county. OF 
course Fench orsament has the defect of ts qualities, but that is 
inevitable; on the other hand, the compensations are very definite 
and real. 

Geman art as alo follow more defi ans ne than 

and its foros have had finpressed upon them a 
equality which we cannot boast of, and. which certainly adde 
2 great ebarm tothe art it enriches 

is abuence of any specific style in our art—or, to speale more by 
the book, this erowding In of all tyes as had the effect of waking 
oir erafismen jacks of all sigles and masters of none, dsinguished 
iy a superficial quality of smartness and readiness of resource, but 
not pin, deep down toa mastery of oot prineples and command 
Or rght pure detail This weakness is disclosed immediately if we 
tompare any Inge and important painted. decorative works execited 
ty the two atioalies, In the one case there is thorough appre- 
tension of the posiion—-a coosisteney and homogeneity both of form 
and colour, which satisfes because 1 harmonious abd consistent 
In the oiher, more frequently than not, there is conveyed a sense 
that the result has been stumbled upon after much seeking and 
fishing for: it may be happy, or itmay not, asi tens ou 

"As with form, so in colour? the same plunging. about afte 
is to be detected, and the same tneatisfaclory absense of debnitive: 
hese. ‘Take, for instance, the colour vogues which have perturbed 
English decorative art the last thirty years, ranging from the mud 
tones of the Gothic er tothe lemon yéllows of the lst year or two. 
We have skipped ffom one to the other with the greatest complas 
tency, and with the ficklenese characterise of the weaker sex in 
the départinent of dress 

Tn writing thus we are not decrying all English art. Even in ite 

ihe are merit and much that was done under the 

























































































truly gr 
Mr. Heaton. 


Tr may be out of touch with what is current now, but 
theless it has strong elements of true art, 





‘of Cardiff Castle, 





Take, again, the “robust” Gothi What a 


COLOUR STUDIES, 


IN ENGLISH DECORATIVE ART. 


Aistance of ground we have traversed since architects and decorators 
‘were all enraptured by Burgess's work! How remote we seem from. 
it to-day, and how dificult it would be to create it” again, and yet, 








fn that there was an honesty of aim and purpose which meant what 
itsaid, and that was not afraid of speaking its message. Tt was the 


expresion of a thoroughly healthy sentiment, and if we tovday have 
frown more dainty or fastidious iis no proof that we ate healthien, 
Or better, or wiser 

The Anglo-Japanese of Godwin and Cutler, the Jacobean of 
‘Talbot, and the Early English of Norman Shave with its evolution 
into a Georgian classic style, are but afew farther instances of the 
influences which have modifed our art in recent yearsy ut which 
Fender the tak of clasying or alloating very eu, Hot 
impossible, 

TP English decorative art has a predominating note, itis towards 
what Professor Church “calls "broken colour” The average 
Englishman resents bright colours, a8 though the use of them was & 

‘nthe normal dines ofthe climate, and he clings to sages 
nd browns, and blueqgreens, with a tenacity ‘worthy of a better 

"The introduction in recent years of what are popularly known as 
aut fabrics and. Liberty silks has had’ the effet of relieving this 
Somewhat sombre and morbid’ tendency, and imparting a litle 
brightness into our homes. 

“Phere isa reason at the bottom of this preference for sad colours, 
which fs not dificult to fathom. “In the minds of the multitude the 
tse of bright strong colours means vulgarity, and as they see them 
hey are. without doubt vulgar, because used without jadgment or 

consequently, in order f0 avoid the Sella of vulgarity, they 
take refuge in the Chrys of dulness, forgetting a midale passage 
Which avoids the rocks on both hands, and lands into a hafbour of 
Aelight 

‘The ‘responsiility for this most not be shifted entiely from the 
painter decorator, "Had a better and more cultivated taste obtained 
In the craft, i would soon have made itself felt and its influence 
manifested.” But the craft, a8 a body, has been content to drift, and 
hot_leady and that accotnts for the indiference of opinion held 
towards it by the public in the present day. 

Te would appear a necessary corllary of our “broken " climate, 
with its largely" prevailing note of grey, that we set off against i & 
ood display of strong colors, well harmonised. 

"The old custom of having a red room, green room, 2. white room, 
gad ae rom, &, which hae often teen dcr a oi-tsbined 
inad mach to commend it which was not appatent at Bt sight, and 
wwe are gla to see a revival of the practice 

‘One of the points to be regarded by x decorator in the tentment 
of a hovse is that each room impress itself upon the visitor by its 
distinctiveness, either asa bright, cheerful room, or as a quiet, restful 
room, oF asa warm, cosy 100m.” Ench of these’ sensations af eoloie 
Sensations pure and simple, and are guined hy having a dominating 
tone on the walls. Your ‘neutral, colourless, nondescript rooay 
neivtal in the pleasure or the abscnce of pleasure which i yields 
Tt leaves you exacly where it found you, and if it does not inate, 
it certainly does not excite any pleasure, 

Prolably the variety and complesity of oar colour treatments 
corps and rele ia ight popardons the natal Sarcter 

Fall colouring, by those une 
vulgar. There is no vulgar 
e's suisapplied that it Becows 
garish of colours, if properly placed, and with a suitable environment, 
Fecomes at once’a messenger of beat. 

We probably get a more accirate and trustworthy reflex of the 
colour taste of the day from our English-made wall papers than in 
any other class or department of our industrial life, and if we take 
the work of some halfedosen of our principal houses who have sought 
to lead the public taste, or atall events march with i, we sce at once 
the ground we have traversed, and how varied and diverse the way 
has een. ‘Anyone who can cast their tinds back over the Tast 
twenty years will be astonished to find how great is the change 
wich has taken place in the employment of olor in this connection 
and, let it be noted. with pleasure, that it fs not mere fashion, which 
has’ effected. the change.” Whilst there has been discarding of 
certain styles for others of more recent appearance, we cannot but 
record that what bas been really good and right has endured throagh 
All the changes, and the colour sense has gradually been elevated and 
lifted out of the narrow grooves which Heretofore had fetteed and 
cireamseribed it and become more catholic and tolerant in its aims. 

“The area of edlour perception, too, amongst the public is widening, 
and a more generous appreciation’ of the merits of all colours i 
finding acceptance. 

"The increasing preference for bright light colours isa. healthy 
sign, although the' permanent forces leading the general taste in 

































































ducated in colour, is often mistaken as 
nlour fer se; itis only when 
‘the strongest and most 
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COLOUR 


another diection are ever present with us—at all events in oar lage 
Gentes—in the dry sttophere with which they” are mostly 

Mille or deep tones are consequently preferred because of thet 
supposed grester service, and in ordinary dwelling-houses this ea 
Consideration which cannot lightly be set aside, “In larger homes 
igher tes may not only be suey, bat advantageously api 
But even in middle or deep tones we thay have_ a fness of colour, 
which, if propenly toned, will be ich and quiet.” And it ix this 
elective survival which we are’ witnessing today. “Side by side 
vvith the bright yellows, pinks, and old golds are all the shades of 
ted, from a fall warm re to. pale teres and from strong deep 
peacocks” to electric blues. But im and through them all we 
atmerve a. quality of neutralisation or compensation which pre: 
erninently fis them for domestic use, and which was not_always 
present in days gone Uy. Brovn, and shades of brown, are now 
Telatively very uncommen in better-lass wallpapers, whereas few 
Years ago they abounded in all collections. 

‘The tendency fallin the divection of stronger and puree colour 
ieey, and in this we Bind waited ease of reoieing and satisaction, 

‘nother factor in the "keying up’ of the public sense in the 
matter of colour must not be overlooked of omited mention, and 
that is the vogue’ for Japanese’ leather papers, and other high 
CGuborel aap cesoratod wall angngs wits et anne ie 
last twelve years 

“The crintion and gold of the Japs, which at fist startled the 
sober English tastes hy its brilianey and the great contrast it formed 
to the prevaling ideas and_otions of the ay, has now taken is 
lacs amongst the things that are In dora ct chenes 

Je consequent raising af the colour piteh which such an innovation 
demanded has dane nota litle to resonelle English ideas and taste 
to strong mena” the aa of colar ee 

¢Fllowing opinion of Mr, Morris may appropriately be given 

here as having & distinct bearing on the question under discuss 

Mr. Moris, speaking of the principles to be followed with regaed 
to the colour decoration of the room, said’: “Yellow is not colour 
that ‘ean be used in masses unless tbe. very much broken oF 
mingled with otber colours, and even then it wants some material 
to help it ost which has a grest play of light and shade upon it 
People are always calling’ yellow things golden, even when they are 
fot at all the colour of gold) which unallyed is’ nota bright yellow. 
‘The light bright yellowsy like primrose color, are inthe arts only fit 
forsill, whose gleam takes colour from, and aids light t, the tint, 
just asthe sunlight does to the yellow flowers which are so” common 
invnatare, In dead tnateraly” such as distemper colour, a positive 
Yellow can only be used in small quantities in combination wilh other 
Eolours. ‘Red is alsa dificult colour tose, unless tbe helped ott 
by some beauty of material ; for whether it tends towards yellow 
and be called scarlet, or towards blue as crimson, there is but little 
please in it, unless it be deep and ful, Tf the wtaet passes acetal 
lege of impurity, it falls into a hot Urown-ted, very disagreeable in 







































































STUDIES. 23 


lange masses; if the eximson be much reduced, it tends towards a 
cold colony, known in these days ax magenta, imposible for an artist 
to use either hy icf or in combination. ‘The feat Unt of reds a 
calor, scarce to he got by fat tint of 
by misct is also. beautiful colour by 
is A dyer’s colour rather than a painter's 
‘The deep red and the ruseet canon may be consilered as woolen 
Colors, while the fll erason is naturally got on silk. Pak, though 
one of the most beauifal colours in combination, i not ensy to use as 
fat tint even for small spaces, and, if used; should tend toward 
Grange, AS to purple, no one in his senses would think of us 
bright in masses, [n combination it may be weed somewhat bright i 
tenving towards red but the best and most characters shale of 
purples nowise bright, but tends towards ruse, Green (at all events 
In Bnglana is the oloae in widest use by Nature. There is not 30 
much bright green as many may think, the most of ft being wsed 
fora week ortwo inspring, when the follage fe small, and blended 
with the greys and other negative colours of the twigs. «When 
Teaves grow large and long,’ asthe ballad has it, they grow grey also 
ain the pleasure taken in the transient green of spring’ comes fngely 
ffom its tendemess of tone rather than fom is brightness of tnt 
“Anyhow, i we tty to outdo Nature on our walls with green, We 
tay be sure we shall fil, and male ourselves tncomfortable to boot 
We must be very cautious about bright greens and never use then 
at once bright and strong, On the other hand, we must not fall 
into the tap of a dingy, biliouslooking yellow green. ‘To get a 
green that should be at once pie, and fcther cold and rank and 
Hot too bright co live with, OF simple things a dificult as anything 
A decorator has to do.” Bit fe can le done, and. without the help of 
Special materials and when done, sch greens are so useful and so 
Testfal tothe eyes, that in this mater also we are lund to follow 
Nature and make lage vse of that work-a-day colour green. 
olos fit to coloar-& Yoom with one fat tint, they 
thoughts about them-—frst a solid 1 
5, ut toned both 











































the point at which the red overcomes the blue," 

Tt is probably in our English stained glass that we find the 
greatest homogeneity of aim and purpose. Whilst individual firms 
for workers have their owa special form of colour treatment, and 
Whilst this is oftentimes marked and definite, yet amongst the leading 
ten in the eraft there is a high colour sense and attainment which 
hias placed the English workers in this eraft in the first position in the 
world. Firms like Morris, Heaton Butler, and Povells—to name 
three of the principal ones—have carried the art to s0 high a pitch of 
excellence that they stand unrivalled, 
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STUDIES. 


THE COLOURED PLATES. 


‘Taue or Comutnations. 


it scope of the present handbook {s, as has been already 
Seen, not to assert a given theory or dictum, ut out of 
the many theories and'schools of thought that’ fie aeound 
us to cull some practical notions that may in a eoncise 
form be of use t0 the general practitioner, who is les 
cerned! in studying the scientie aspect-of colour than 
in pleasing the eye of his employer by a tasteful and discreet use of 
the same. Hence, in our coloured plates, we bave endeavoured not 
=as would have been easy, but of little real use to the reader—to 
iMustrate theories and show curious phenomena in colour study, but 
to provide studies which are the outcome of a combination of theory 
and practice, and which may serve as copies or suggestions in a more 
or less complete form. We do not place them before the reader as 
ideal so much as workable, having, in their arrangement, limited 
ourselves by the usual trade conditions of cost bath in regae to 
production and reproduction, and bome in. mind the fact that room 
Aecoration has to be fved with an wel as executed 
us state at the outset that in preparing the sketches for the 
plates we limited ourselves to the commercially possible colours, by 
Which is meant those pigments that form the staple stock-in-trade of 
the ordinary house palnter and decorator. 

“This fact has been a source of considerable trial to ous lithographer, 
whose list of chromo-litiographie colours does not tally with those 
generally used by painters. In a chromo-lithograph the colours used 
Will be seen on inspection to have litle or no bovly, the white of the 
paper forming the lighter tins; and many of the colours used by our 
f6wn trade would print up heavy and dail i used. for that purpose, 
Mr. Kieinertz has brought his great skill to bear upon the plates, 
and has succeeded beyond! our expectations in correctly reproducing 
the precise tints of our original studies, proving many of the plates 
ddozens of times before they passed the critical scrutiny of himself and 
the editor of this brochure as satisfactory, and great eredit is due to 
him for the result. Yet with all this eare slight «differences will 
fceur in the printing of so large a number of copies, and in some few 
ceases we find it has been impossible with the pigments at the disposal 
af the printer, and without considerably enhancing he cost of the 
production by repeated printings, to exactly reproduce the effects 
tended, 7 PS Peete pes 

In giving the following list of the components of the tints used 
in the various plates, ie must be borne in mind. that no actual 
weighed and measured scale would ensure accurate matching 
Tatitude must be allowed for diference of tone in the pigments used, 
And we must look to the intelligence of the reader to correct out 
Scale wherever he finds that he fails to match our tints with the 
pigments he employs. However, we have exercised great care to be 
€xact in our instructions, and but little difficulty need be experienced 
if these are closely followed. 

To prove, however, that the caution is not unnecessary, we may 
remark in passing that ordinary yellow ochre, native’ earth, i 
obtained from over one hundred different places in England ; and 
although sone of these are closely situated ‘to one another, no two 
gia the same exact colour of ehre, while ian ochre mine in 

etbyshite, lately visited by us, two widely different colours were 
blained fom time to time from the same spot, one being doubly 
‘aluable compated to the other on account ofits superior colour. 


PLATE I, 


‘This plates suggestion for the eolour ofa drawing-toom, 
Although partaking of no. very delded sive, tis French in 
character both in colour snd detail, and reflects «class of work 
omumon under the Seennd’ Esp 
ihe schane of elo it mellow one, and warm, ste to an 
apartineat with » northerly aspect 
hy gas light, soch a8 would be mostly seen by, it woud Jose 
a large percentage of its yellowness,and would be more aecirately 
dleaerbed as an strangementin yellow and vase than when seen under 
daylight 
The colour scheme is not a complementary one, neither isi 
stiely x harmony of analogy, but rather an arbitrary selection of 
sions, yet frequently occuring in 
rattles of rises ahd shel, and 
rotted to 

























































































variably bend 
mula 

Gives these two colours, it was 
harmony, to do one of two’ thing 
apart in the direction of ‘contrat, or to. blend them by. bringin 
them neater to an analogieal harmony. IC the former bad been oot 
{ntention, we should have given the yellow a green tinge, and made 
the rose incline to Ilae in Unt. "As we scected the latter method, 
‘we have yellowed the rose colour and reddened the yellow. Both of 
these results could “also have been ‘succesfully. achieved by the 
Introduction of intermediary colours but this would have complicated 
the color scheme, and have made it less suitable for out purpose, 

















Tt will be noted that the omament is not antagonistic to the 
colouring. ‘The ample magnolia frieze, and the suggestion of silken 
hangings obtained by the adoption of painting the ground in alternate 
stripes below the picture rail, are admirably in’ key with such a 
enstious scheme of colour as that adapted ; and these would be ke 
in subjection by a fall yellowish white enamel upon the woodwork, 
‘or emphasized by a contrast of pale ivory for this part of the worl 

The tints are obtained thus 

For the deepest yellow, take white, pale chrome, with a touch 
‘each of vermilion and burn sienna. 

For the paler yellows, lighten with white, and add a little chrome, 
to prevent undue pinkness, 

For the pink tones, white, with vermilion, burnt sienna, and pale 
chrome and a touch of crimson lake, if desired. 


PLATE IL 


This example is also designed for drawing-room decoration. 

‘The sile fe recall, o€ Rococo, av itis more popularly tered ; a 
form of ecoration. that developed” from the Lauis Quatorze and 
Louis Quinze, and became immensely popular in France rng that 
geo gliter and display that preceded the French revolution. 

"The elements of the style ace classic, ut are rather based upon 
the elements that combined to proface omament of the Cinquee 
Cento than upon purely classi Tors 

Tis characteristic feature is = want of symmetry, almost painflly 
forced 

‘At the time of the 185t Exhibition this style of orament was 
extremely popular in England, but bas been rather set aide hy the 
formality of Goth ‘and adherents ‘of the more grace 
the Tefved Queen Anne school, until ast et the preset sooment 

‘we find the Rococo as a syle’ for forniture and internal 
ative work distinly fashions 
No more gorgeots decoration can be conceive than can be li 
upon the Rocoeo, of Kindred styles, It admits of elaboration & 
Indefinite and overbelming degres. 
sie cour chosen for ur example are mal Bead ies. 
. ity without which the scheme would be cold in 
arth is also secured by the use of pink tones 
the ornament, shel ete 

“These colbars suggest to the mind the sea and seaweed, shells ete 
We have consequently based our omamental detail upon these 
features as harmonising well with the colour scheme. 

"The ornament. may” be pained fully in reli, light and shade, 
either with oF without cast shadows ; but this teatment is to be 
precited in a syle which is inveparable (rom soli rele, and the 
‘work would be more satisfying to the eye and correct in character to 
thestyle of ornament if it were modelled oF moulded in compo oF 
other material 

‘The omament should then be silvered, the silver well. protected 
with lsnglas ity and vatsiahel or lacquered, andthe colour tones 
lized in upon it’ The elfect would be rch and chaste, empaszing 
Ailthe bravura of lise which characterizes Rococo omamient. The 
Altemating convex and concave surfaces would be. well displayed, 
tnd thowe forms brought out prominently which are the feeding 
features of the syle 

"The blue tones in the sketch may be grounded in a colour made 
fiom Prosian blue apd whitelead, but the finishing colours can 
nly be properly matched by using ‘ultramatine and’ emerald g 
fe tinting eslours, ‘With theve added in about equal proportions (0 
the white, we should atrive at a hue very neatly resembling the 
sete. 

Sect the colors are. th wry well ground oF dssrons 
2s well with the white as do some others 

Cotalt, or certlean lite, may be substituted for the ultrsmarine 
itdeaired, and ie niich the same fn efleet. "To warms the colour & 
ile, Hf cobalt ie used we shall need to add a very Mite touch of 

































































































deep eh 
“The greens and yellows are all made from the bie with lrnon 
chrome and raw sicnne added, For the lightest we take white; and 





il we gt almost deep enough ; then we obiin 
; Ming some of our readymised ‘bite, The 
ord her ner of mixing tint, 

‘When a tint is made frm two or more tinting colours, asin this 
case, we prefer to'mix them in some proportion tere adding them 
to the whi Lh ss 

Ta the present casey our procedure would be to take a litte 
chrome and aw Senta, and mix them together, sficent to tint 
the whole of the greens’and. yellows in the-desige. We place this 
aside upon the paint stone or palette, and then take our white and 
id as much of the mixta tt as wil make it of sufficient depth, 


the green sha 
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audding the Blue as occasion requires, This method is far more 
Simple than dipping fst into one snd then into another, and ensures 
the same proportion of the two yellows going io every tone of the 
taloar we may find it necessary to use 

The pink may be made from Venetian red and a touch of lake, 
which atte may be dispensed with if desir 

if te omaments Bare been model, and st slid in 
silver Tea, as recommended) the eoloirs for glaring them over will 
be found to be raw sienna, raw umber, and black, and a litle brown 
Take. 

Th painting the woodwork, the effect would be good if we vamish 
or enamel thowe parts of the work that have to sand the wear and 
rubbing and fat the remainder. 

















PLATE II, 


‘The dining-room study, numbered TIL, is a study in reds, and 
is in the style of the Italian Renaissance. " Almost the whole of the 
work may be executed in stencilling, and it forms one of the most 
‘useful of our series, The background would form a good field for the 
display of oil paintings, for which purpose the frieze has been kept 

and the dado high, so that the paintings may hang. midway 
i, and be at a good and effective height for theie proper 







display. 

‘The colours will be mixed in the following manner, Make a base 
‘of equal proportions of white and middle chrome (ochre will do for 
the first coatings); now add vermilion and raw sienna in about the 
proportion of two parts of vermilion and one part raw sienna, until 
almost deep enough. Ifa small touch of crimson lake be added, to 
brighten it up, we shall now have the light red filing. 

For the dado ground colour we take vermilion, Indian red, and 
yellaw ochre, in about equal parts 

‘The filling colour, if lightened with ochre and white, or deepened 
wit, Indian red and Vandyke brown, wil give all the other tones 
required, 

‘The skirting and woodwork will look best if grounded with a light 
red similar to the wall colour, and then glazed down and strippled in 
‘Vandyke brown and a little 

The scheme of colouring is that of the use of a dominant tone, 
kept well in view and used intensely sa harmony of analogy almost 
approaching, monochromatic eslouring. 

(tmay be taken asa rule that in the utilisation of such a scheme 
we may safely use very bright and. powerful colours as long as we 
avoid contrast of colour. ‘The more powerfil our dominant tone of 
red, the less liberty it gives us to safely introduce other warm tones 
fof colour, as the introduction of these would naturally add to the 
intensity of the red. ‘The effect of the gilding is to modify the red 
by the contrast of metallic surface with the painted surface, 

‘Although, technically and exactly speaking, the colour of the gold 
is a duller colour than the red, yet the metallic lustre imparts a 
Irillianey that wore than counterhalances the loss of colour brightness, 
and curiously enovgh, causes gold to lower the value of any bright 
colour with which it is brought into contact. 























PLATE IV, 


Our fourth plate is an English Renaissance study in blues, and is 
intended also for the decoration of the walls of a dining-room. 
This, too, is analogical colour harmony. ‘The tones are all inclining 
to blue, 

Blue is the keynote, Yellow i used upon it, but it partakes of a 
cool olive tint. Red, too, is brought into the composition, bat is 
tempered by the addition of biue to.a brown, 

“The blue used for the general hue is composed of Prussian blue 
and a lide burnt sienna, with a touch only of black and deep 

‘of course, white inthis case, 


of four to one, and add tothe white tll the desired depth 
then correct the ine by the addition of as mich black and chrome a8 
isnecessary, ‘The diferent depths of lige are all obtained in the 
For the lines in the ffieze use deep chrome and Vandylce brown, 
and burnt sienna; for the light Hines, white and raw sienna. The 
Skirting colour is made from ochte, deep chrome, and blac 
brown of the picture rail fs chee, burnt sienna, and Vandyke brown. 





PLATE VIL. 

This plate is designed for staircase decoration, and is in the 
“Adams” style, an adaptation of late Greek ‘and Pompeian 
omament, which obtained) some degree of popularity in the hands 
ff the brothers R, and J, Adams, who flourished in London in the 
eighteenth century. 

"The colouring is here agnin almost Incking in eontrast—a scheme 
based upon analogy, but with more variety in its combination than 
in the last example," Here we have gold colours, olive green, and 
brown, Both the brawn and gold colours partake of olive in the 
hue, “These thee clones may be classed as extremely reduced 
primary hues, representing yellow, blue, and red, so that in their 
Application we may safely se almost equal proportions of each, as 
each is of almost equal importance and intensity, ‘The primary 
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elie i educa ya lange aire of th re and He the 
{E13y ape eave to tng mata Me and 
lows ake he by sch so nists ot ow al ve 
edo a arnge as © work wll on he make of te 
* Gar pin maybe aed a low :— 

Fdg Aa fcr white eda he propotn 
of one to ther then add aw sienna tl we get neatly the required 
depths then aiid Title Vermilion, burnt sienna, and the minstest 
tomar an iy Se 

i Cte fom th ig enor fe wall eoened 
by Prussian blue and ochre. a 
hitng! Alor ofthe mine 

Pica Gute lg eee wade Go he wal sou, 
igen up Uy white aod ie ple Grane oma lowe 
=e brown fo ado Band, panel, may lobe made fro the 
sng eon, ih rae ne 

‘Th bright Ted ue Fee, rien, the wall oor, 
witha testa st hoe a 

All the other decoration colours are made from these same 
contain Tie proportions fea wil We sell sc 














PLATE VIII. 

This staircase design is Greco-Roman in character. It is also 
arranged to work on the rake of the stairs, The coloar scheme is 
fone of those low-toned direct contrasts, which often work ont $0 very. 
satisfactorily for ordinary domestic purposes, where repose and 
restraint are especially desirable. 

Theoretically, we find this contrast located on our colour circle 
thus:— 

‘Maroon : Composed practically of scarlet and blue, 

Complemented by— 

Neutral or Sage Green + Composed of blue-green (opposite scarlet) 
and orange (apposite blue). 

‘The wall-filling colour is a mixture of white, raw umber, Prussian 
blue, and a litle Venetian red and ochre, 

Dado: The same, but much deeper 

Lower Dado and Dado Band: Indian red, Ver 
touch of Prussian blue, 

‘kitting : Indian red and Prussian blue or black. 
Frieze and Band Ornament: White and ochre, 
Lines: White, ochre, and Venetian red. 

Other colours the same, but of different depths, 











tian red, and a 











PLATE IX, 

study in Pompeian red and black, for a vestibule. The 

is Greek, and the colour scheme also. ‘IL isa practicable and. 
execution, 


 ochte, and burnt sienna. 
Dado: Indian red and ochre, 
Skirting: A neutral black, composed of Prussian blue, Indian red, 
and ochre, 
‘The lines and ornament are the same colours, more or less 
modified by white, 


PLATE V. 


A study in browns, for a library, is our title for this plate. Ttis 
Elizabethen in character, and the colouring is quite in monochrome, 

The browns are all composed of white, ochre, burnt sienna, and 
Venetian red, 

“The grey tones are from white, burnt sienna, and Vandyke brown. 

‘The yellows from chrome, white, and burnt sienna. 

tis a thoroughly useful Scheme of decoration, and would have a 
quiet, refined, and reposefil effect. 


PLATE VI. 


This plate is a study in olive yellow, The style is somewhat 
Indian in character, but treated with sufficient freedom to admit of 
its adoption for any ordinary house. It would suit a boudoir, 
moming room, or cheerful siting-room. “ 

‘A picture rail below the frieze would afford good hanging space 
for etchings or engravings, in black and gold frames, with gold 
mounts, 

“The colours are all obtained from white, by pale chrome, siennas, 
Prussian blve, and maroon lake. 

PLATE X., 
‘8 bedroom decoration, is in pink, with eream colour for cornice 
‘and woodwork. , i 

“The colour is made from white, deep chrome, and 2 little Venetian 
red and burnt sienna, A little lake may be added if a fuller pink is 
Gesired, The green ia stencil is made from white, with deep chrome 
and Prussian blue. 

“The style is not so marked that it could be located arbitrarily, but 
it would make a pleasing and cheerful room. 



































26 COLOUR 


PLATE XI. 

Our schemes for pilaster decoration are, all fairly intense, and 
suggest sillable colouring for shop fronts. The styles of decoration 
are not marked hy rigid adherence to rule. The colours used are 
All mixtures of the same cass. 

‘Be gl colour fem raw sienna and chrom with rown ake 
aulded, "The ground of the filing of No. 4 i the sume, with an 
audition of blue and a litle Vandy brown. 
jai rl tones areal fom Indian te, vermin, and Vane 

The “black " is Vandyke brown pure. 

The ise ae Praia Mu, emeral green and rm wb, ded 
to white, 

‘it igh, vet estou is rom acre and umber, ani» touch of 

Venetian red. 





PLATE Xt. 

“The wall diapers that form thie plate are reduced copi 
that append hour Spectl Ext number, Painted Wal 
rations? and the eoloursare all imple combi 


of some 
Deco 








STUDIES. 


Ground of No. 1 is white, burnt sienna, and ochre. 
Pattern, Venetian red and gold. 


No, 2 is grounded in a blue made from Prussian blue, chrome, and 
vermilion, added to white a little emerald green will be required if 
the Prussian blue is not a very green toned one. 

‘The grouind of No, 3 is Venetian red ; of No, 4, itis olive green, 
made from white middle chrome and Vandyke brown, with a little 











‘The stencilling colours are the same, with slight alterations in 
depth, and the gilding is done in the ustal manner. 


Tn conclusion, we must again impress upon our readers that these 
tables are compounded from good quality colours, and may perhaps: 
require some litle modification, in consequence of the lack of a 
definite and universal colour standard, 

We have no doubt, however, that any intelligent painter, and 
consequently all of our readers, will have no difficulty in matching 
all the tints correctly from the descriptions given, 











PIGMENTS FOR PAINTERS. 





chemical faci, 
theories, which in every other branch of the subject of colour meet 
one at every tra. 

fandbooks upon colour for the artist in oils (and their name ie 
legion) do not usually contain information that is of much practical 
alue tothe house painter. ‘They deal with pigments irespective of 
Tie supreme matter of cost they treat of permanence as applied to 
Centurfes instead of to years; and they taboo coloars which though 
termed by the writers fugitive, would survive tnchanged for a much 
Isoger interval of time than ihe space which mark the periodical 
sopesrance ofthe peripatetic pun 

We shal, therefore, nt the ak oft possible charge of superficiality, 
endeavour io confine ourselves to those colours which are dona-fie 
rouse’ painters’ eolouts, and. deal ‘with them only in so far as the 
donate house painters interests are concerned. 

re proceeding, to enumerate the lit of colours which in our 
opinion are to be classed under the above head, we mist acquit 
Ghrselves of any intention of sighting oF disparaging others which do 
fot appear in oar li Many men have many minds, and what 
ome may regard as abyohite desiderata others merely look ipon as 
impediments. 

"Rather fact also occurs to us in this connection. Many of our 
foremost colourmen manufacture special goods to which they have 
given faney names, Some of these are new inventions, and are 
Sexy desirable additions to our list, but they hardly come tnder the 
heading of commercial standard ‘colours. Othets are merely old 
fiends under a new name, which they have eamed by the superior 
tanner of their production or thee especial parity. 

Some of these special colours we aall deal with in out supplemen- 
tary lst of faney pigments. ‘The fact of their derivation being. in 
thahy eases ade ferrets. prevents them finding place in the ist 
tf standard paints, of any disewsson on their action upon other 
pigments 

SEhese facts render colour nomenclature an extremely uncertain 
task when carried beyond a few atiles of staple and recognised 
origin 

With tut few exceptions, all the cheaper painters’ colours are 
equally suitable for use in distemper (water colour) or ol, and. with 
{tese exceptions we shall find it convenient to deal as we proceed 5 
Suffice it hereto lay down the general role thatthe wegetable colours 
re preludicially affected when mixed with lime oF whiting, and that 
Ui incral colours are permanent and satisfactory in ether medi. 

(Our fist list comprises those colours which are, in our opinion, 
indispensable to every painter and decorator. 


















































Warreneap. 

Whitelead is the staple pigment, the recognised base of all our 
tints. Until recently its position has not been seriously threatened, 
Dut at the present time one or two competitors are going in the 
right direction to steadily supplant it by a less poisonous pigment. 
Whitelead is the carbonate of lead. Tt has great durability, preser 
ative and covering power or body, and should keep its colour fairly 
well if pure, Bad air or gas gradually turns it brown, a 

ives ita yellow tinge, while dampness will turn it bi 
time. 














ina short 











s, whitelead will rapilly lose its bod 
glare through. This shou! 


Tf coated over dark surface 
and the under coating of dark 
be avoided by the se of a pri from red lead and white in 
Bhat parts” When pute, whitelead is a good drier, and it was at 
te te common to we asad fo oe pigment” 

‘Whitelead is lnngely adalterated as most printers, know to 
cont Barytes is the sual adulterate, or at least takes credit wit 
theirade'e such; Dut chalk, china clay and. gypsum figure. arg! 
I'he same category, and, as a water of fact, are much more 
URteterious than baryics.Stlphate of lend is also largely passed off 
fs whitelead 

Tina remarkable fact that barytes was first added to whitelead 
in small proportion to improve the whiteness of the pigment when 
tel in Plates much exposed to the action of smoke and 
Genuine whitelead possess the poster of toughness and elasticity 10 
S'itge degree; and’ will not shrink or crack, Cracks or fissures in 
tron coated with good yhiteled are always tacenble to the cil, 
Rnd not to the pigment. This jt not the ease with any other white 
Pigment, and shrokage in hardening isa sure sign of adulteration in 
wwhitelead 

Teds of litle importance to us to discover the precise nature of 
thetauterate in stmples of whifelesd, and ony dificult and lengthy 
Chemical analysis eaeflly carried through by skilled. practitioners, 
Could do thisy but we may always easly prove the existence of 
Stalteraton it any quantity suffigent to. prejudiially affect our 
work 

“ood genuine whitelead should be free from pinkness or greyness, 
cither of which would denote imperfect manulacture. Tt should be 
finely ground, free from grit, ant of good covering power, though 
the dbce ofthese qualities do not prove adulteration. 

“To tent for adulteration, mix. Hte. pure sulphuric acid with a 
small piece of whitelead (ground in oil, as usually sold) upon piece 
atglady with a glass stip or bone palette knife.” Tf pure, it will mix 
pefloctly toa sooth, creamy paste. Fora further aud more certain 
tet fee 0 ile off fom te oll in which has been ground by 
iting turpentine to the consisency of ordinary ating y Tet stand 
Til the Leal settles, pour off the turps and add some benzine, well 
Sis or sake up, an let settle agai tl the next day, when you pour 
Sif te bensing and place the remaining whitelead upon a piece of 
Hing fpr ota al he ot mays absorb Vou no ave 
Miry iftlead * eemaining. Dissolve this in small phil in dite 
in acids If pure, there will be no sediment. What sediment 
Temaing is adulterate matter, and may be further tested if desired, 
tia chemist 

‘Ge more test, and we have done, Place a litle of your "dry 
whitelead™ in the oven—say four ounces of it; when heated 10 
Mia deg. Fah if genuing, ft will have lost over half an ounce in 
srcightvas pure. wiftelead contains Targe percentage of hydrate of 
Tend, vin constitutional leadwater 

“Witclead is not suitable asa watercolour paint, as it rapidly 
biackens when ftee from oil. Tt mixes well with all the ols used 
in painting, and does notalfect the permanence of any other common 
pigment 










































































zixe Ware, 


Zine white is largely used in France as a base for tints for internal 
work, Tt does not discolour under the action of gas fumes, and 
Produces very pure tints, It isa bad drier, and has not nearly the 
Sotidity or body of whitelead, neither does it exert the same preserva 
five power upon wood or ironwork. It will not stand well under 
rapidly changing atmospheric conditions. 

For many purposes it isa useful standard pigment. 
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COLOUR 


Cuarttox Warre, 


of which we do not pretend to disclose the precise nature, isin all 
Tespects superior to aie white, while posessing the sane advantages 
“Although propre ha recognise standard 
fren te tude, and bare ound superior fo whitead fo the 
best internal work. Te is non-plsonots, and in ths particular often 
meets with acceplance among saniarians, though we altogether fal 
to see in what manner the wae of whtelesd as anol pant ean afect 
the sanitary condition of a house," Whiteeady when ground ini 
and turps although giving of an unpleasant odour, docs not give off 
particles of the paguent, which are altogether too heavy to at 

the atmosphe 
‘Charlton white isan oi colour 
Donssoo, 


Dureseo is the trade name given to.a proprietary article which has 
now been before the public for nearly twenty-five years, Its ttle is 
compound word, suggestive of hardness and Fresco painting, and 
is descriptive of its quality, _ Dureseo is a water paint of acknowledged 
and striking qualities, and has now taken its place amongst the 
standard pigments of painters as securely as white lead, ‘The basis 
of it is Chariton white fal zinc white of great density ; and it 
hhas distinctive qualities which separate it from any other known 
pigment. Tt possesses aluminous quality (due in part to the granular 
nature of the material), which yields very special decorative effects 
and makes it valuable in any decorative scheme. It is also washable 
and Time resisting, and can be used on new walls with the same 
freedom as on old walls, 
Tt can be strongly recommended asa safe and known medium, 






































Whiting is ground chalk (earbonate of lime), and forms the'tbasis 
of oir distemper colours, 

Al the orinary mineral colours may be wsed for tinting i but it 
is destrctive to vegetable pigments Ithas grest had when finely 
ground, A finer preparation than that ueually sold is known 
eilders? whiting. 

Whiting is f no use as an oil paint, Tes extreme lightness and 
porosity permit it to absorb so anuch oll that it becomes almost 
Etanaparent, Peasant Brunswick green, and the lakes ae 
ticlets as Unting colours in whiting, the two former rapidly changing 

5 

ye well to state here that the ochres, umbers,siennas, 

Veneiian or Indian red, and verilion and Hine Huey 
for chesper factions altiamating, ate seftable tinting. colors fot 
distemper tinting, and will in combination produce slimost every 
Concelvabie hue.’ ‘Chrome may be tse for Geiate tints Of creat 
colour, &c., but fds gradally. 

Cunoste: Yeutows. 


These yellows are obtained from the bichromate of potash by 
saturating or dyeing whitelead to a greater or less extent with the 
chromate, The whitelead, in fine powder, is boiled in a solution of 
the ichromate, and the extent of the boiling determines the depth 
of the resultant chrome yellow. ‘Thus we get lemon, middle, and 

e ened by the action of soda, 
































are alo wsed forthe same purpose, resulting 
ina hrome with Hite body or staining. power, but great bulle 
‘These chrome which afe non-posonony have Hee els to recom 
mend them, and ae not economia 
cites 

‘The ochres are smong the most useful pigments upon out list 
‘They’ vary in Unt om pale yellow to deep ixowny and seve 
shades of ted. ‘They are found Se natural earth, in the form of both 
Clay and loose estthy The ochrovs earth i dug ott picked over, 
twached, and. ground, and. the eolour obtained by ‘allowing. the 
vwoshing water to filer of They owe their yellow colour to iron. 
Oxforishire and. Derbyshice supply the nest Engish varieties 
Ochre is seldom adulterated, it is 40 lnexpensive, but iit oft 
improperly washed, lenving sandy patticles init} and aso inal 
ciently ground. Indeed, we have come seross some samples which 
have apparenty been rough dag, and_pitshed into the ‘il The 
chief bane of cheap ochres, when ground Jn oil and indeed of all 
heap ell colours s the deleterious oll used for mixing them with. 
‘There fs a very lage divergence in the tinting power of och; 
some ave litte, others much, A good sample of ochre should be 
wreghed and infsed: with given weight of -whitdlend, and. the 
Testiting tint kept as a comparative text for all fatire ochre 
Purchased, This i an invaluable aid agninst being Ted int the 
Pirchase of ostensibly cheap stainer, and may be sed. for other 
Enloars as wells ochre wit great advantage, 

Natural ochres vary intone trom pale chalky yellow to deep 
brown} inteed, hanly any two ochrerpts yield the ssine color 
ochre 






































STUDIES. 27 





Ochres are permanent, and do not injure colours with which they 
tay be mixed. They ate equally good in oll or water. They need 
autificial driers. ‘The best quality ochres are fairly transparent, and 
may be used for glazing, Oches are also calcined to redness, and 
sold under various names, such as barnt ochre, English red, light 
red, Se. 








Raw StENNA 
is essentially the same thing as ochre, but contains more iron in its 
composition ; and all that has heen’ said of ochre applies to it 
equally, Tt'isa more powerful stainer and more transparent than 
ochre, and possesses the remarkable quality of getting brighter and 
lower by age and exposure. Raw sienna is mich lighter in 
‘weight than ockire, and one pound of the pigment will make in bull 
when mixed with oil, about double the quantity that the sume weight 
of ochre would produce, taking up quite three times the quantity of 
oil to reduce it to the same consistency as paint. ‘Thus, though raw 
prime cost is a more expensive colour than ochre, when 
these qualities, and its superior tint are taken into consideration, it 
is not so much in excess as appears at the first glance. Raw sienna 
is obtained from England, Ttaly, and Germany ; from the latter the 
best quality is now sent, 'It isa slow drier. 
Burst Stesva, 
of baked sienna, is of more use in the shop than the raw. ‘The 
grainer would be altogether at a Toss without it. By buming it 
Acquires a rich orange brown colour, greater transparency and depth, 
and a tendency to dry more readily. In general utility itis second 
to.no other pigment, is permanent alike in oil or water, and does not 
affect any other colour prejudicially. 
Vexrrias Rep 
is usually a variety of red ochre of the naturally red variety, as 
distinguished from bumt ochre, Tt owes its scarlet tone to iron in 
the form of oxide. Spurious Venetian red is also largely manufac 
tured from vitriol. Whether natural or manufactured, it is alike a 
permanent and useful pigment, and one that can be depended upon. 
‘The natural product is less liable to affect vegetable colours with 
which it may be brought into contact than the manufactured. 
article, 






































IxpiaN Rep 
fs another variety of ochre containing a much larger proportion of 
iron. ‘The original eame from India, but a good quality is obtained. 
from the Forest of Dean. It is a dense heavy colour, and of strong, 
assertive purplish hue, overpowering for tinting, and very 
Permanent. 





Oxipe oF Thos ax Poxri Brows 
are varieties of the sine pigient of less value and beauty of tone. 
These colours are 39 strongly impregnated with iron, that if mised 
with delicate tints they overpower and weaken thet, and so great 
i thee permanency that they will oon stave through lighter eofours 
Which are painted over them, not by reason of their prejudially 
Acting the colours in any way, but by the fact that age will cause 
the ight colour to become weale and transparent, white the under 
coating of red is as strong and powerful as ever, and as the one gives 
way to dhe action of light the other comes into view. 











Ren Leap 
fs the oxide of lead, and possesses great presen 
reason of this fact, and of its de 

tise_as a priming or first coat, ei 
whitelead, It dries well, As‘a colour it is of no permanence, and. 
is a dangerous pigment to add to other tinting colours, some of 
which it attacks and destroys. It is useful as a water colour, as it 
turns black rapidly. 





Onaxce Leap 


isthe fighter portion of red lead obtained by washing, Tis used as 
an adulterate for verition. Tt ix a. useful bright colour for cheap 
Glass of work, such as farming implements, eats ste, and. when 
used without admiatine: with other pigments i stands fly well in 
colour and is very durable as a protective paint 
Vexsusiox 

is the mineral salphide of mercury. We obtain it fom Chingy and 
Hangely now fiom Califoria. [te also made from mereary by the 
cstof sulphur, Te vanes in quality and caloar largely ands mach 
Multertel. "This is easy of detection. Place © pitch on a hot 
Plate held over a gas jet or lamp fame, If genuine wil practically 
vanish when sufilently heated 

Raw axp Bone Ustunx, 

This pigment is an east containing iron and manganese, Tes a 
ssi col brows, aa ie chess: revels ay alempt at 
Ssltertion. “Tes often, however, badly washed and prepared. Tt 
permanent, dries wel and is safe for mixing with other colour 
Both are admirable and valuable adjunets to the painters sock 
involl and water,” The beating of aw umber to a aufeiently ‘igh 
temperature to deve ofits hydrates produces burt mfr of hich 

nie. partculars are eqally tre as of the mineral 
sate. 


















































COLOUR 


Vannvik Brows 
isan earth containing iron, together with a mixtore of bituminous 
coal At gress 2 tery nny and eanaprent bow. Te 
feusefl fn oll and water, cepecally in tniating, woods aad wood 
il it ik a bad rier, and by reason of ite biturinous 
origin often atacks other colours ‘with which it fs mixed. ‘Though 
theta colour, we ate not favourable to it, and recommend resort 
tot only when the required colour can be got by no other ™ 
‘The Vandyke brown of commerce is not a permanent colt, and 
aries very grealy in quality and value, When impure it poseses 
Rl the destctive qualities af gas tar acting upon pat, 
Ewpnaty Guess 

isa preparation in which the chief ingeent is white arsenic This 
the brightest and finest green pignent atthe painter’ disposal. In 
Si it peemanent. On accotn ofits extremely poisonous character 
it ought not to be used in water 

Tris too hash colour to be of much use, but for bright pale 
tints of green, and for adding to blues to produce peacock blue and 
metalic hue’ tints, itis invaluable, Tt has. litle body, Tess than 
ny ollie pigment that we know of, and when used albne needs a 
Pprepired Uiiyy made. as neatly is tint as posible with more solid 
Pigments for the under coats 



































Beoxswick Greex, Bronze Greens, ETC. 
‘These are made screens, chiefly by mixture of chromes and yellow 
cochres with Prussian blue or indigo, and sometimes with black 
‘They are permanent in oil, but in practice itis advisable to make 
such greens as these by mixture oneself, rather than to buy pigments 
the origin of which is not disclosed. 





Paussiay BLUE 


ig obtained from nitrate of iron and prussiate of potash, or other 
similar combinations. 

Tt isof a deep blue colour, and though not absolutely permanent 
in oil, ig suitable for the painter's purpose, Tt is transparent and 
rich in colour, and does not injure other colou less as a 
water-colour, 

Roasted upon a hot shovel, Prussian blue tams to a rich full 
brown, of somewhat similar colour to bitumen, but quite permanent, 
‘The bot pellets of blue must be thrown into cold water to secure 
this result when they have attained the necessary brown colour. 
‘The Knowledge of this fact is sometimes useful, as we know of no 
brown of equal beauty for shading upon gold leaf and glazing. 








ComMERcIAL ULTRAMARINE Line BLUE, ETC. 


Manufactured ultramarines of lime blue are prepared from sulphur 
in various ways, and sold under several names. They are permanent 
pigments; the commoner qualities and lime blue, which is the 
Cheapest form, are more suitable as water-colours than in oil, Used. 
fn oil, they do_not completely amalgamate with some other colours, 
notably vegetable blues of greens, This is sometimes due to damp- 
fess, as these blues in their poweler condition rapidly absorb moisture, 
fand shouikd be well dried before heing ground in oil, We have often 
‘been shown paint in whi tinting colours (dry colours) have 
incompletely incorporated, themselves with the white paint, and have 

ved this fault to the fact that the tinting colour has been da 
fnd consequently has imperfectly absorbed the oil or turps in which 
it has been ground. 





























Lamp Bac 

‘A soot from oily substances, dense and heavy, absolutely permanent; 
safe when mixed with other colours, but ‘aets prejudicially upon 
Prussian blue or Vandyke brown, A poor drier, 








LACK. 


sr plants, cork cuttings, and nut- 
‘grinding, washing, ete, forms one 
fof the most useful of our pigments, In water, asa graining colour, 
ft produces the fine soft grey shades in maple and other woods, 
Te fs absolutely permanent in all mediums, but absorbs some of the 
brilliance of Prussian blue, Vandyke brown, emerald green, and th 
vegetable colours, by reason of its carbonaceous natire, if mixe 
with them, Asa water-colour black it has no equal. 


* # * 





A charcoal from i 
shells This when pre 


















‘We now commence our second list, of extra fine colours. 
Ivory BLACK. 

‘A better colour than Iamp black, but identical in nature, not well 
suited to water-colour on account of its tendency to oiliness and its 
bad effects upon some other pigments, but in oil quite permanent, 
slightly transparent, and of good stability when mixed with other 
tints, 

Victoria Lax 
is a rich brownish crimson of great use as a water colour, and in 
‘mahogany and rosewood imitations, It is not of use in oil. It is 
prepared from Indian Inc. 





STUDIES. 





Brows LAKE oR MARoox LAKE 


is also useful for giving additonal richness to some of the cheaper 
reds. Iti prepared from Taian Inc, 38 an off colour. 
Crmisox Laxt 

is occasionally necessary in small_ quantities for rosy or erimson 
tones which are not mah ‘obtained ftom the commoner pigments, 
None of these lakes are particularly permanent, and they are betice 
tse ay glazes than as body colours. The expensive character of 
‘ese latter colours places them outside of our general roquirements 











Gannoar. 
This gum ground in oil is a usefal tube colour for sl 
washes or glazes, or for glazing over silver as a lacquer, 





ight yellow 


Terra Vert. 


This useful green is a silicate earth, permanent and. nearly trans- 





parent, From it we get a fine range of soft green tints, either in 
Gil or water. It is worthy of more frequent use than we have found 
usual. 


Conaur Buu. 


A cool pure blue that is useful for 5 
&e., but too expensive for general use, 





Canute 





mM 
is a slightly cheaper blue, of the same character as cobalt. 
Rovat Bue 
is finely ground smalt, which is a glass tinted by admixture of 
cobalt, antl disintegrated by plunging into cold water when red hot. 
+ * * 


Parexr Dats 
may warn out Yeader against what should be 














various, that 
avoided. 
‘Among other compounds used for the purpose of siceatives or 
driers ate, white vittol, sulphate of zinc, sugar of lead, borate of 
lime, borate of zine, borate of manganese, Se., ad énjinitum, 
dia patent drier that forms a dark skin’ upon itself in the keg, 
Avoid such as dry with a brittle skin ; avoid such as tum 
f livid white when under water ; avoid, too, all dark coloured driers 
If the drier contains 2 lot of body and covers is not suitable 
for dark colours, 
L Driers. 


Terehine and other liquid driers consist of spirits or oils which 
nave ben sbjced ta uetnent by woe Hs, atta ich a 
Inanganese. The process in pants which we eall dying i in realty 
Hardening Tnstedd of losing a portion of is bulk, as in the drying 
Br watercolours, by evaporatiogy the chemical action is in realty 
that the liguld paist takes up from the surrounding atmosphere 
fuficene eaygen io cause ito oxidise, - This change lakes place in 
the es or mediues only, and docs not affest in any Way the pigment 
thee” Te wll tes be clearly understood that ‘any substance hich 
Wil hurry on this oxidation of the oll with wich the. plant is 
tized wil cause the paint to what we term "dry" more quickly. 
Ti is tuo clear to us that any excess of these ‘dies must inter: 
fire with the natal property of the oll, and endanger ts permanence 
aid clastic toa greater or leser degree. ‘Some of thes, such as 

mnner's gold sac, or varnishes, cause it (0 
ore tke (euggesting cra produce the 
alt by dro fost Folate inp 
‘Gore ately and clas, such as boiling the oll, tps, Se. The 
tatural fngeence i that although for practical purpases itis some- 
times necessary to avid these driers or oxdisers yet the less of these 
Products of chetieal ingenuity. we ean se,’ the more general 
Eitatctory will be the result of our work. fe is also clear that 
Eipevier & use simple driers, as drying oll or good varnish, sugar of 
feats or good patent dries, than rapid oxidise such as Japan’ gold 
Hea Tabugh ik may appear going out of the way” somewhat, 
Se Tek we so not tareproming when we say in the connection 
Thar Mesers. Smith Powers, of Coventry, who first. introduced 
terchine have deservedly gained a great repstaion for the excellence 
Gf thle products Iighid drier which assist dying without 
damaging the pint 
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tly allude bo 








We may here convei 





efly to painters’ oils 
Tonventixe. 

‘The best turpentine should remain limpid and clear for at least a 
month if placed in an open jar and left exposed to the alr; a piece 
(of mustin laid across the jar will keep out dust, Tt should also. 
Teave ‘no oily mark if a’ drop i dripped upon a sheet of notepaper 
and held near a fite 50 as to allow it to evaporate. Turpentine is 
Drepared ftom many sources, and is of varying quality and smell, 
Ihe odour of really good turps is refreshing, and not nauseous, 
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COLOUR 


Lixseen Ont, 


Colour and smell are a valuable test for linseed oil in its raw 
state, Compare the odour with that of good crushed Tinseed meal. 
So also is the comparative test of weight ax against water, 
measure of oil weighing 9 Ibs, 6 ozs. should hold 10 Ibs, of water, 
the linseed oil be what tt professes to bs 


Borep On 


quite as limpid as the 
e of glass, dry or have a 


Faey Couous, 


some of which are rapily becoming standard pigments The most 
Yaluable of these ‘we regard as thowe rich red hues, which, i & 
greater ot lesser degree, ove their colour to the aniline prodacts of 
foal tar. Tt is not generally known that these chemical matters 
ae identical with the colouring agent in the finest madders “They 


are, therefore, permanent as far as our necessity extends 

in this work it woul! be invidious to single out any given makers 

the names of a few of the colours that we pee isons 
he general shop stock, 


ve found useful additions 
A little inguiry will easily elicit their 


‘The most useful are — 
Vandyke red 
This sed 
Hindoo red 
Chestaut red. 
Nepean och 
Alerandia yellow, 
Egyptian blue, 
Gnental ble 


Chins Bie 
Permatientse 
Mineral nk 
olien gre 
Binet prem. 
oe 

Hien fey 


‘These and others by the same manufacturers are well worth @ 
teal, especially by those decorators who are averse to much i 
mis oi oan sl civ int 

intermixture of pigments - . 

We are often asked questions as to why cettain coloirs, when 
mixed together to produce a tint, do not properly amalgamatey ete. 
‘This qution we Have dealt wih fh part se has aie In cnnesion 
form we are met with some difficulties. 2 - b 

Th the present advanced condition of the 


STUDIES. 29 


commerce, are composed of just what we have supposed they are 
Gerived from 3 we are only able to form general deductions, Its, 
however, safe to assume, for all practical purposes that as long as 
we knov a pignent to be of mineral, or vegetable, of organic origin, 
whatever identical means have been sed to produce iy the origin 
will emia the same, 


Broadly speaking, we have altogether three clase 
Mineral products, as ochre, chrome, ete. 


Mineral preparations, as Prussian blue, etc. 
Vegetables, as lakes, etc. 


Now, each of these classes will fail to prejudictally affect others of 
the same class as that to which they themselves belong. The first- 
named may be taken as positively permanent, and the Inst ns 
representing fugacity, ‘The more preparation, chemically, a colour 
demands in its manwfactare, the less appear to be to depend 
upon its lasting powers. Th of this is that simple pigments 
are most dependable, and whenever we ean produce our tints fram 
ochres, earths, etc., we may be sure that it is best to do so, both 
from the point of view of ecomomy and permanence; and’ when 
mixing to use, whete possible, each class! of pigment separately. 
The same difficulties meet us in detecting so-called adulteration in 
purchasing pigments. We have given tests for some which may be 
Simply applied, but inasmuch as the great desideratum of the painter 
is to get a paint which shall meet certain requirements, and not 
necessarily to obtain a given chemical compound, his business. is 
chiefly to ascertain whether the paints he purchases answers his 
purpose, and are good relative value for their cost, 

It is really extremely difficult for an expert chemist to say what 
is and what is not adulteration, in regard especially to tinting 
colours, We are not now referring to such pigments as whitelead, 
the component parts of which are x known chemical quantity ; of to 
such adulterates as sand, spar, and other products, useless to produce 
colour, but to the organic preparations and mixed colours. 

‘Our advice, therefore, in reference to adulteration, is to buy from 
sample, wherever possible ; to see that the colours are free from grit 
or foreign matter, and to test them for staining capacity in the 
manner already described, paying always a good price for a goad 


the one item of great cast is not paint, but labour; and it takes a 
‘man longer to spread 2 Ibs, of bad stuff over a given space, than 14 Ibs, 
of good stuff over the same ground ; besides which, the’2 Ibs, at 3d, 
at 4d. the grit wears out and’ruins the brusties, 
‘ther incomparably inferior, ‘There never was 
an instance of more foolish financial muddling than the purchase of 
cheap paint, cheap oil, or cheap brushes. 
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Price Bound, £2 2 0. 


post FREE. 

















THIS IMPORTANT WORK IN 


— Four Parts — 


CONTAINS NO LESS THAN 


Twenty Magnificent Plates. 





ATE 18 


EIGH S BY THIRTEEN. 
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KENT & GO., Ltp., 317, SrRaNp, Lonpon, 








APPLY TO . 
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SIMPKIN, M. 
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DURES@CO 


THE FAMOUS SUBSTITUTE 
PH ee trot Koj: APYAINME AP 


Gan be made to any shade of colour. 
Gives a perfect finish in painting on plaster three days old, 
and also stands well on damp Plaster unfit for Oil Paint, Paper, 


or Distemper. 


Is much cheaper than Oil Paint. 

Three coats give a result equal to four coats Paint flatted, at a little over half the cost. 
Two coats make a good finish where Plaster is not very porous. 

One coat will renew old Duresco work, and also gives a good result on old paint work. 
One coat on old work is cheaper than ordinary Distemper, as no washing off is required. 
Can be oil-painted over at any time; one coat paint will bear out on it. 

Can be varnished; one coat dries out with a brilliant gloss. 


Completely cures smoke or water stains; and two coats before papering will prevent wet plaster 
from damaging the tints. 


Gan be washed with soap and water, same as Oil Paint. 
Does not injure brushes, which, after using, should be washed in water. 


Silicate Petrifying Liquid 


THE ONLY RELIABLE CURE FOR DAMP. 
CAN BE PAINTED OR PAPERED OVER.  COLOURLESS. INEXPENSIVE AND PERMANENT. 











J. B. ORR & CO., Limrrep, Proprietors, 


x x ILICATE PAINT COMPANY, 


. . . CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E: 


Agents for North-Western Counties of England, North Wales, and Isle of Man: 
DODD & OULTON, Stanley Street, Liverpool. 


Agents for West of London, also Berkshire and surrounding Counties: 
JOHN LINE & SONS, so, Berners Street, London, W., and Reading. 


Agents for North-Eastern Counties : Agent for Nottingham and District : 
THOS. FEWSTER & SON, Ltd., Hull. W. ROBINSON, St. Peter Square, Nottingham, 


Agents for Glamorgan and Monmouth : 
ROBERT LEWIS & CO., 13, Custom House Street, Cardiff. 


Sole Agents for Scotland and Irelan 
JAMES DUTHIE & CO,, 129, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow; 42, Gt. Brunswick Street, Dublin. 





Sub-Agents—Cork: BIBLE BROS, Belfast: RICHARD CORR & CO. 





_—_ 
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» BACK® VOLUMES < 


CHEAP EDITIONS. IN PAPER COVERS. 


In order to clear our shelves for the New Edition of “Couour Srupies aND GRaiNiNc,” 
we make offer of the following :— 


Sixty Parts «= Journal of Decorative Art 


BOUND IN PAPER GOVERS, 


Including 22 Colored Plates, ana iis 25 Sheets Full Size Working Drawings, 








Price 15S. the Set 


POST FREE. 








NOTE! We don't guarantee that each year shall be complete, but, as far as we can, we will make it so. 


EVERY DECORATOR SHOULD FURNISH HIS SHOP 


WITH THE FOLLOWING 


22 BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES, 


PRINTED IN COLOURS AND GOLD, 
Which, when Mounted and Framed, make the most suitable decorations possible 
for a Decorator's shop. 


Sue oF 
Late. 


1339 I. Goloured Design for Church Decoration 
139 I. 


Description oF PLATe. 


EACH OF THE FOLLOWING PLATES 
Is 18 13 incHEs. 


13x9 ML, F Dining-toom Decoration = Descrierion oF PLATE, 
1SKOIVS A - Drawing-room Decoration 8x 

13x9V. 4 a Library Decoration Colour 

13%9 » «Vestibule Decoration 


13x9 2 Gelling of Drawing-room 
Reenvtiy ‘ Ceiling of Library | 18x Door Panels Drawing-room 


Diaper Decoration in Gold and 


18%13 XVI. Door Panels Dining-room 


13xK9 IX. * ” Ceiling of Dining-room 18x Door Panels and Frame 
13x9 » » — Geiling of Morning-room | 18 Dining-toom Decoration 
TESST, of Door of Dining-room 


13x9 XIL » Door of Dining-room ‘ 
eecyaethie é esa ae 18x13 > Billiard-room Decoration 


18x13 XX,  Drawing-room Decoration 


13x9 XIV. i Door of Hall | tex Drawing-room Decoration 


The Collection of the atove 22 Beautiful Decorations are from originals, drawn 
by Leading Artists, and are included with the 60 parts 
set out as above, 
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COLOURS Siku Dies: 

































































A STUDY IN PALE BLUES & SILVER 


OR A DRAWING ROOM 
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STUDIES: 


BSI 


A DINING 


Publi 
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COLOUR. STUDIES: 
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: Plate Vil 
COLOUR STUDIES. 




















A STUDY IN NEUTRAL GREENS &MARONE, 


FOR A STAIRCASE. 


Published by the DECORATIVE ART JOURNAL COMPANY, LT®, Manchester 
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A STUDY IN REDS AND BLACK 
FOR A VESTIBULE | 
| 

Published by the DECORATIVE ART JOURNAL COMPANY, 8, Manchester 
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COLOUR” STUDIES: 
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PILASTER DECORATION 


Published by the DECORATIVE ART JOURNAL COMPANY, T°. Manchester 
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